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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Experimental Fund. 


Last year when publishing a request for the experimental 
fund I expressed the hope that it would be the last appeal for 
such help. But unfortunately the death of a gentleman who had 
expected to help the work, before he had matured his plans, cut 
off that hope and we are obliged again this year to solicit $1,600 
to continue the experiments which have been going on for a 
number of years, thanks to the liberal donations of members. 
The cost this year was greater than in previous years and it is 
going to be raised again this year. This new increase of cost 
is in the hotel lodgings of which the Secretary has already 
been notified and which in the past was at the lowest possible 
rate. 

[ have several cases to complete and in addition a task begun 
some years ago and still unfinished, the nature of which I do 
not wish at present to make public: If we could secure a 
proper endowment such appeals as this would be abandoned. But 
until adequate endowment has been secured this annual appeal 
will have to be made or the work of investigation cease. Our 
present funds only pay for the publications and the office ex- 
penses. We should be independent of all appeals for help of 
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this kind. The endowment we have secures the permanent ex- 
istence of the Society, but it does not secure the proper kind 
of scientific investigations, nor does it enable us to obtain new 
material. Without the experimental fund we could not supply 
the publications with material for those who wish to know what 
is going on in the world. 



















Mechanism and Teleology. 


MECHANISM AND TELEOLOGY.* 
By James H. Hystop. 


In a title of this kind, Mechanism and Teleology, modern 
controversy implies that our philosophic theories of nature must 
choose between the mechanical or materialistic and the teleologi- 
cal non-materialistic interpretation of phenomena. We can 
hardly announce the’ subject without arraying ourselves on one 
side or the other of the issues involved. But it was not always 
so. Paradoxical as it may seem, it was Christianity that deter- 
mined the conception of “mechanism” and without implying 
that it was necessarily opposed to purposive agencies in the 
cosmos.’ In the controversy with science, however, the term 
has come to plague it and “ mechanism” is taken to imply a 






*It is possible that the whole confusion between mechanism and teleology 
comes from the equivocations in the terms “mechanism” and “ freedom.” 
This will appear in the discussion, but it may as well be premised and 
briefly stated here that readers may constantly have it in mind. “ Mechan- 
ism” is conceived in either of two ways: (1) External causation on an inert 
body, (2) The uniformity of nature. “Freedom” has four different mean- 
ings in philosophical parlance. (1) Exemption from external or physical 
restraints or compulsion; (2) Spontaneity or self-initiation, whether con- 
scious or unconscious: (3) Velleity, or the capacity for alternative choice, and 
(4) Responsibility or amenability to praise and blame. It is the last concep- 
tion which gives most of the trouble and which is most easily exposed to 
objections. Responsibility implies serveal conjoint things. Freedom in its 
proper philosophic sense implies but one, and it is the second or third mean- 
ing, or both, that is at issue in the controversy with “mechanism”, tho even 
this issue is conditioned on only one of the meanings for the term “ mechan- 
ism”. I have discussed this question of freedom exhaustively in a work on 
The Elements of Ethics. The conceptions assumed in the present paper can 
be found fully analyzed there and I shall not take up space with it. 


1. The problem existed in Greek thought, but it could hardly be properly 
expressed in the supposed antithesis between “mechanism and _ teleology.” 
“Fate” and “freedom” would come nearer expressing it. For practical 
purposes, therefore, the issue was the same, but the suppressed conception 


of inertia in Greek thought prevented it from thinking of “mechanism” as 
wexusually do. 
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rival theory of the cosmos with which the teleological theory 
must be in a death grapple. The whole tendency of the age, 
after the triumphs of physical science, has been to interpret 
nature in terms of materialistic conceptions or terms with im- 
plications that may not, in fact, be legitimately connected with 
them because of the changed point of view which has taken 
place in general controversies. It has been the conflict of Chris- 
tianity with science that has determined the nature of the dis- 
cussion in this age, and that conflict is due as much to illusions 
of science as to the illusions of the religious mind in the problem. 
This fact can be brought out only by a careful analysis of it. 
The analysis of the problem involves two things. First is 
the history of the general philosophic question and second is 
the definition of the terms and a study of the facts. The latter 
would be the simpler method but it would not take any account 
of the confusions that exist regarding the problem because of 
historical influences. It is a part of its solution to study the 
evolution of the controversy. In this way we shall discover the 
source of many misunderstandings which would not arise if we 
could, at the outset, start with a clearly defined conception of 
the issue. We shall begin with a brief outline of its history. 


EVOLUTION OF THE IDEAS OF MECHANISM AND 
TELEOLOGY. 


The controversy begins with two different intellectual tem- 
peraments. One takes a personal and the other an impersonal 
view of nature. No terms would seem to be more opposed to 
each other than the “ personal” and the “impersonal.” For 
all logic purposes affecting the same thing this opposition or 
contradiction will be true. But apart from such a limit the per- 
sonal and impersonal may exist side by side. That must ever 
be kept in view when discussing this problem. In the exposition 
and argument, however, I shall not always avail myself of the 
advantage until we come to the final analysis and solution of 
the problem. But I mean to reserve the right to return to it 
whenever the situation demands, tho for the sake of recognizing 
the real difficulty I shall assume that there is no reconciliation 
of the ideas expressed by the antithesis. 

It would hardly be fair to represent Greek thought as in- 
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volved in the controversy between the two schools as defined 
in the terms “ mechanism” and “teleology”, because that 
phraseology has received such a decided tincture of Christian 
coceptions with their relation to modern science. But it would 
be fair to represent the antagonistic movements of Greek thought 
by the distinction between the personal and the impersonal. 
Their philosophy as well as their mythology is marked by it. 
The mythological period, associated with animistic views of 
nature, was dominated by the personal interpretation of phe- 
nomena. The philosophic period was dominated by impersonal 
interpretations. Both periods, however, were not without a 
coloring of opposite views. The main trend of the philosophic 
mind from the earliest period to the Epicureans sought explana- 
tion of cosmic phenomena, including human events, in the activi- 
ties of impersonal forces. These views, however, were crossed 
by the more theistic tendencies of Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and to some extent by the Stoics, who compromised 
somewhat with the impersonal interpretation. They did not press 
a single principle of explanation so radically and irreconcilably 
as the other philosophers. But in the reaction against animism 
and mythology the main tendency was to prefer impersonal 
forces for the purposes of explanation. 

It was necessary to have some definition of these two con- 
ceptions, something to characterize them. This was found in 
the ideas of caprice and law. Caprice characterized personal 
and law characterized impersonal phenomena. Men and gods 
were characterized by caprice, lawlessness, or irresponsibility. 
The cosmos was characterized by law, uniformity, or an inva- 
riable order. This antithesis, then, defined that between the 
personal and the impersonal. 

Now there was nothing of the modern “ mechanical ” in all 
this. The very idea of “ mechanism” was not thought of in 
it, because the fundamental conception of later ideas was not 
defined. This was dualism with its assumption of two kinds of 
reality in the cosmos with only an artificial relation to. each 
other. Greek thought was essentially monistic even in its dualism 
and pluralism. Matter and mind were of the same kind, differ- 
ing only in degree of refinement. Even the atomic theory was 
monistic in respect of the kind of reality involved. All the 











es 
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atoms were the same in kind and differed only in shape or 
weight. Hence with antiquity or the Greeks the primary ques- 
tion was as to the fixity or unfixity of conduct. There being no 
fundamental distinction between matter and mind the explanation 
of action or motion did not require causality in the more modern 
sense, but uniformity. Inertia was not a fundamental property 
of matter to distinguish it from mind. Some matter was self- 
active and some was not, so that the distinction between internal 
and external causation did not coincide with the distinction be- 
tween mind and matter as it did in later thought. The opposition 
between law and caprice was all that was required to render 
facts intelligible. 

It was Christianity, with its theory of mind and matter that 
altered all this. It cleared away the confusion about the nature 
of matter at one stroke. Whether it did so correctly makes no 
difference for the argument. It fixed a perfectly clear logical 
position and whether this distinction coincided with the facts 
makes no difference for the way in which our problem was 
determined and developed. This clear logical position was deter- 
mined by a radical break with the Greek conception of matter. 
The Greeks were never sure when matter was inert and when 
it was self-active, or free. To be sure its inertia was assumed 
in the philosophies of Anaxagoras and Aristotle, with their Nous 
or mind serving as the causal agent or primum mobile in the uni- 
verse. But even these writers did not make inertia the essential 
property of matter and free action the essential property of 
mind. They assumed and anticipated the distinction between 
internal and external, vis in re and vis a tergo, causality.” But 
Christianity seized it to make it more important in the inter- 
pretation of nature than the antithesis between law and caprice. 
It made all matter whatsoever essentially inert and spirit or mind 
essentially self-active. It sought to account for the activities of 
matter by the application of external causality, because it could 


2. I say “assumed” and “anticipated” the distinction without intending 
to imply that it was consciously done. The primum mobile of Aristotle implied 
it, but did not consciously assert the doctrine of inertia in matter, while 
Plato asserted the existence of self-activity tho not distinguishing in kind 
between mind and matter. The very search for causes in phenomena which 
did not cause themselves was a tacit admission of the distinction, but it was 
not so formulated as fundamental to an interpretation of the cosmos. 
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not act of itself. The distinction from this time on was then 
between subjective and objective, internal and external causation, 
regardless of the question between uniformity and irregularity, 
law and caprice. These antitheses might actually cut each other. 
They were not coincident, tho many of the ideas associated with 
them separately became interconvertible and so created much of 
the confusion we have in modern thought. 

It was then with Christianity that the very idea of “ mechan- 
ism” originated. Its essential conception was that of an inert 
body moved from without. Its doctrine was a dualism between 
matter and mind made to coincide with a dualism or antithesis 
between external and internal causes. A machine would not act 
of itself. Its action was initiated from without, that of mind 
from within. Even the materialism of the Epicureans never 
formed this conception of the problem. With them the atoms 
were self active and the Greek antithesis between uniformity and 
caprice was all that was necessary to understand nature, with 
caprice non-existent. If this materialism had not denied the 
immortality of the soul it might have survived and dualism might 
never have arisen. Human speculation might have been indiffer- 
ent to its fortunes. But Christianity being founded on the 
belief in immortality found a mortal enemy in materialism, and 
when it defined matter as essentially inert it took direct issue 
with the fundamental conception of the atomists and material- 
ists. The material cosmos had to be under the direction of an 
external cause. Hence the sympathy of Christianity with 
Anaxagoras, Socrates, Aristotle and certain aspects of Plato: 
The universe under this conception might well be regarded as 
a ““machine’’. Inertia was its essential characteristic and exter- 
nal causation the explanation of its phenomena. This external 
cause was found in spirit or mind. Matter could not act. What- 
ever of fatality or uniformity might characterize its behavior 
was determined by the external cause, whatever its nature. It 
might act according to law or caprice. Matter would not do 
either of them by itself. It was a passive and plastic subject 
in the hands of an external agent that might happen to have 
power over it. 

It will thus be seen that Christianity completely altered the 
point of view for characterizing the cosmos. It first introduced 
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the conception of “ mechanism” as held ever since and might 
well regard the cosmos as a machine. This conception did not 
in the least compete with teleology. It in fact required teleology 
to complete its doctrine. It was not primarily concerned with 
the opposition between fixed law and irresponsible caprice. Its 
problem lay entirely in the distinction between external and in- 
ternal, vis a tergo and vis in re causality. 

In the conflict with science Christianity managed to define 
materialism in terms of the “ mechanical’’ theory, owing to 
the saturation of human belief with the inertia of matter, and 
the scientific mind did not insist on the Lucretian theory of it. 
It adopted materialistic phraseology with the assumptions of 
inertia, especially in Mechanics and Physics. Chemistry was 
a compromise with the doctrine of inertia in its ideas of chemi- 
cal affinities. In this doctrine it assumed internal causation, but 
not for producing self-motion. While the atom could not move 
itself, it might move other atoms. The same principle was 
assumed in the doctrine of gravitation. A celestial body could 
not produce its own motion, but would affect it in other 
bodies. Hence the doctrine of universal inertia was saved in so 
far as physical science was concerned. A machine still remained 
a machine, a mass of matter subject to external or vis a tergo 
causality. But materialism became convertible with the concep- 
tions of inertia and external causality, not with uniformity of 
behavior whatever the cause involved. It is true that certain 
uniformities were always observed as facts, but they were no part 
of the necessities of the case, except so far as the necessity ap- 
plied to the action or behavior of the subject acted on. Whether 
the foreign causal agent was uniform or capricious in its action 
depended on evidence, not on the assumed nature of the agent. 

Just at this point a change in the conception of physical 
causation arose. Hitherto it was merely that of an efficient 
cause, an initiating causality which did not determine the nature 
of the effect in the subject acted upon. It was essential to the 
Christian doctrine that this initiating cause should be an efficient, 
not a material cause, so to speak. It should be the initiating 
agent in an effect, not the determinant of its nature as an 
effect. But in Mechanics and Physics material causation was con- 
ceived as transmitted motion, involving likeness of kind between 
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cause and effect and is expressed in the doctrine of conservation 
of energy. With this changed point of view was carried the im- 
plication of the Christian conception of the “ mechanical”. Or 
putting the thought in another way, the conception of “‘ mechan- 
ism” became equivocal. It began in one of its conceptions to 
assume that the cause and effect were alike in kind and so 
carried the idea of necessity back to the antecedent, which it 
did not require to do in the Christian doctrine. In the other 
conception “ mechanism ”’ assumed that the necessity was limited 
to the subject acted upon and that there need be no resemblance 
between cause and effect. The cause might be either material 
or spiritual, in the former uniform and fixed, if we wished so 
to make it, and in the latter free and variable, as the action of 
spirit required it to be. 

Now it was essential to the Christian system that conscious- 
ness or intelligence should be prior to physical phenomena. It 
was the creator alike of the atoms and of their cosmic disposition. 
Besides it was an initiating or efficient cause and so began a 
series of events. It did not require to trace their origin in- 
definitely in the past to like causes. Creative agencies sufficed 
to account for things on the spot, so to speak. Things might 
be as “mechanical” as you pleased, the causal action which 
moved and arranged them was not “ mechanical”’ in the sense 
that matter could originate them. It might be the medium for 
their expression, but it did not create itself and could not move 
itself. A moving cause outside of it was a necessary implication 
of inertia.® 


But materialism started the other way. ‘“‘ Mechanical”’ ac- 

3. At this point the general philosophy of Aristotle is worthy of notice. 
He saw the necessity of some initiating cause in the cosmos, as did Anaxa- 
goras and others. But he also saw what this implied, if there was any actual 
regularity in the universe. So in the effort to explain nature as a whole he 
set up what has been called the prima mobile, a “ first cause” or first acting 
agent in a series of phenomena. He supposed that intelligence first started 
things and then left them to their own devices, so to speak. A “ first cause” 
started the universe going and then it was able to take care of itself. This 
was a tacit assumption of inertia, as we see in modern Mechanics, but Aris- 
totle never thought of setting up the law by which this uniformity was 
sustained. He might have seen that his initiating cause might be necessary 


in every change from a given order, which should never change on the 
doctrine of inertia. 
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tions; that is, movements of matter, were observed facts and 
apparently prior to all intelligence, certainly prior to any intelli- 
gence that we could prove. We either sought the cause of 
physical events in some other physical event prior to the one 
to be explained or we remained content with the Jaw of their 
occurrence. Then as we proceeded in observation we found 
the dependence of intelligence on physical conditions that might 
exist without it. That is, the existence and integrity of intelli- 
gence and its initiating or efficient agency seemed to depend on 
physical conditions and not to determine these conditions. Thus 
natural science came to regard consciousness as a function of 
the physical organism or the brain and reversed the order of 
explanation prevalent in theistic doctrine. There was assumed 
only one form of causality in the world, that of physical or 
“mechanical” causation. Intelligence was resolved into a dis- 
guised form of “ mechanical”’ action or function. It no longer 
existed independently of the “‘ mechanical’’ and either did not 
exist at all, might be destroyed, or was itself a concealed form of 
the “ mechanical ”’.* 


Hence it was not the supposed internal contradiction between 
the “ mechanical ” and the teleological that determined the choice 


4. I have italicized the term “law” in this paragraph, and perhaps I 
should indicate a little more clearly why I have done so. There should be 
a radical distinction between the ideas of Jaw and cause. They are constantly 
confused in science. A man discovers the law under which a series of 
phenomena occurs and supposes that he has explained them, or that he has 
found the cause of them. This is never correct. The law and the cause 
may be coincident, but they are not identical. In finding the law we may 
also find the cause, but not because they are the same. If we have discovered 
the cause of a phenomenon in any case and then find another which we have 
to classify with it, we inpplicate it in the same cause by the classification, but 
not because the classification involves any discovery of the cause. Clas- 
sification gives only likeness of kind, not causal efficiency. Law may imply 
sameness of cause, but not the fact of its discovery. Classified things and 
events may remain unknown or unexplained as to causes, but understood as 
uniform. For practical purposes in life law may be all that we require. 
When we know the law of events we knew what to expect. Prevision, which 
is sO necessary in a rational life, is as well served by law as by causality, but 
law is not convertible with causality. We are often as satisfied by it as by 
the latter, but this should not, as it often does, confuse us regarding the 
nature and function of causality in the cosmos. 
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for explanation, but the assumed priority of the “ mechanical ”’ in 
the order of nature. The monistic tendency of thought at least 
seemed to require this against dualism which could not sustain 
itself for lack of evidence. One principle of explanation was 
demanded, and as the “ mechanical” had the historical priority 
in the cosmos it was supposed to be the only one required. As 
materialism supposed it had disposed of consciousness by making 
it a subordinate phenomenon in organic life, it could well remove 
the idea of intelligence from the cosmos and find it only as an 
accident in organisms of a highly composite nature, an accidental 
phenomenon in these organizations. 

The theistic interpretation had approached the problem from 
the assumed or supposedly proved existence of God, and not from 
established facts in human nature. It may have employed a 
certain amount of induction in the phenomena of the cosmos, 
as in the application of the teleological argument, but it did not 
make the facts of nature equate with the ideal conception which 
it had formed of this Providence. Hence it became a prey to 
scientific criticism which found no evidence of that intelligence 
in the purely “ mechanical”” phenomena of inorganic matter, 
which was provably prior to the organic. Hence materialism 
approached the problem historically, not from the demands of 
a priort causes. It found the “ mechanical ”’ prior in time to the 
intelligent and thought it necessary to resolve the latter into a 
disguised form of the ‘ mechanical ”’. 

On the historical question Christianity could do nothing. 
It could only argue from what it regarded as the nature of the 
phenomena or of matter, while the tendency of science, es- 
pecially of the biological sciences, was to return to the Greek 
conception of matter; namely, to recognize that certain forms 
of it might be self-active and merely disguise the “‘ mechanical ”’ 
nature of the causes. Physics and Mechanics might well dis- 
regard first causes and deal only with the law of events as ob- 
served and as long as the theistic point of view started with the 
assumption of inertia, as did Physics and Mechanics, it might 
be able to hold its own in the metaphysical argument. It was not 
prepared, however, to face the methods of biology and its tacit 
assumption of organic causation or the hypothesis of disguised 
“mechanics ” in organisms, where it might be impossible to dis- 
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lodge the biologist’s claims. Instead of starting with the phe- 
nomena of inorganic matter as representing matter in its best 
estate, he started with organic matter and called attention to the 
priority of the inorganic in nature and to the conservation of 
energy as simply disguising “‘ mechanics’”’ in the organic. Hav- 
ing gained this position it was only another step to intelligence, 
a step not greater than that between inorganic and organic life, 
and the general facts of observation seemed to show the right to 
make this step. The teleological became disguised ‘‘ mechanics ”’. 

Side by side with this development grew up the confusion 
of the evidential with the explanatory problem, the evidence with 
the nature of ‘ mechanism ”’, the ratio cognoscendi with the ratio 
essendi of it. That is to say, uniformity or law was supposed to 
constitute both the nature and the evidence of “‘ mechanism ’’, and 
caprice, lawlessness, absence of causality, that is, “‘ mechanical ”’ 
causality, made convertible with teleological phenomena. Now 
this position will be true enough provided we do not assume 
that law and uniformity ‘exclude the possibility of intelligence. 
It was the assumption that law or uniformity excluded the need 
of purpose that gave the appeal to the facts their cogency. When 
asked what evidence he had for the “‘ mechanistic ’’ interpretation 
of nature, the materialist simply appealed to the uniformity of 
certain phenomena and carried with the appeal the implication 
that there was nothing else present or concomitant. He made 
the evidence and the nature of “ mechanism” the same. As long 
as he defined the “ mechanical” as the fixed or uniform and 
disregarded the problem of internal and external causation and 
the doctrine of inertia which went with it, there could be no 
objection. But his “ mechanical” in that case was harmless. 
It was but a name for known facts, not for real causes. He 
was but using terms in a new sense and trying to carry along 
with it the associations and implications of the old meaning which 
did not, in fact, follow from the new. In other words, he was 
returning to ancient conceptions of the cosmos and carrying with 
them the denial of agencies which the ancient systems did not 
exclude, but which would be denied by the refutation of the 
modern, which the ancient systems did not attempt.* 


5. If the uniform and the “mechanical” are identical, then the uniform 
will be evidence of the “mechanical”. There can be no question about that 
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Now to summarize this historical review. The first antithesis 
was that between the uniform and the capricious with no con- 
scious assumptions about inertia and the nature of either matter 
or spirit. Then followed Christianity with the conception of 
inertia as the essential property of matter and with it the dis- 
tinction between objective or external and subjective or internal 
causation. It disregarded the question whether it was uniform 
or capricious, except so far as its doctrine of miracles involved 
an appeal to them as evidence for spirit, not necessarily the whole 
of its nature.. With the return to scientific points of view and 
more or less Greek ideas of the cosmos, especially the monistic 
theory of things, came the return to the distinction between the 
uniform and the capricious as convertible with the antithesis 
between the “ mechanical” and the teleological. The unity of 
nature and the desire for a single type of causality in the cosmos, 
with the materialist’s subordination of intelligence to organism, 
availed to put the emphasis upon the “ mechanical”, and intelli- 
gence, while admitted to be a fact, was regarded as disguised 
“mechanism”. With the habit of placing observation of the 
external world as prior and more important than starting with 
the external world and finding no traces of intelligence in the 
external world,, at least superficially evident, the natural tendency 
was to make “ mechanism” prior in meaning and value for the 


fact, and it is the assumption that they are identical: that makes the “ mech- 
anist” so confident and gives his theory its sting. He can make the ratio 
cognoscendi and the ratio essendi convertible. But it can easily be proved 
that this assumption is not true. A machine acts uniformly if the antecedent 
cause is uniform, but if there is anything about the cause that is irregular 
or capricious “this action will be reflected in the machine. There would be 
no uniformity of behaviour by the machine, if it were not for the uniformity 
of the external cause. The illusion in the problem is caused by the uniformity 
of action in the machine as determined by its inertia, not by the necessarily 
uniform nature of the cause or vis a tergo action. 

A machine gives unmistakable evidence of the union of “mechanical” 
and teleological action. It is perfectly uniform and fixed in its behavior, but 
we know that purpose accompanies both its structure and its operation, tho 
it may not be the uniformity of action that supplies the evidence. Nor will 
caprice in this case supply the evidence. It is either direct knowledge of the 
way it was made or the absence of any such products in external nature that 


serves as the evidence. The teleology is not on the part of the machine, but 
on the part of the cause of it. 
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explanation of nature, and teleology was either denied or re- 
solved into concealed “mechanism”. Materialism supposedly 
had no other alternative. 

But there is another way to discuss the question and that is 
by a careful definition of terms and the observation of facts. 
To this we now resort. 


DIRECT DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEM. 


The first thing to do is to determine what our conception of 
“mechanism” shall be. We have first to know whether it is 
really, as it is supposed to be, exclusive of teleological facts. 
The argument assumes that we have to choose between a “ me- 
chanical” and a teleological interpretation of nature. But this 
is not true. The definite contradiction can be maintained be- 
tween them only by begging the question. The “ mechanical ”’ 
can have but two meanings. (1) It may mean uniformity or 
fixed law which can never be violated, and excluding caprice or 
causeless action.° (2) It may mean vis a tergo action upon an 
inert subject. The former is the Greek and also the modern 
scientific conception. The latter is the Christian conception of 
it. The former is the antithesis between the constant and the 
irregular, and the latter the antithesis between internal and ex- 
ternal causation. Now these antitheses are not convertible. They 
cannot be made to coincide, except by begging the question. 

Now it was not uniformity that gave the sting to “ mechan- 
ism’, but the fact of inertia which excluded intelligence and 
purpose. Uniformity is perfectly consistent with purpose and 
intelligence, but externally induced action is not consistent with 
it when intelligent purpose is assumed to be internal causality. 
What the materialist did in modern times was to carry over to 
mere uniformity the inference from the uniformity and neces- 


6. There is, in fact, no such thing as “causeless action,” but those who 
fan nse the ideas of “law” and “causality” often reason as if “causeless” 
was identical with chance, and assuming “cause” to be convertible with “law” 
naturally make capricious actions “causeless,” which they would be on the 
assumption of the convertibility of uniformity and causality. It gives rise to 
the confusion of “chance” with “causeless”. Chance is but a name for our 
ignorance of the causes concerned or for coincidences that have the external 
appearance of being caused which are not caused tho the events are caused. 
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sity of “ mechanical” action in an inert subject. This is not 
legitimate. He was altering the meaning of the term “ mechani- 
cal’’ while he'tried to carry along with it the implications of the 
meaning which he had abandoned. This is the constitutional 
vice of most people and scientific men”are not exempt from the 
fallacy. The uniformity or law of “ mechanism” as exemplified 
in an inert machine does not exclude intelligence from all things, 
but only from the machine acting from a vis a tergo force. 
and it is not the uniformity even there that is antithetic to the 
intelligence, but the assumption that matter has none of it. Once 
assume that matter can be self-active; that is, assume that it can 
act from vis in re or vis in sita energies, and you have totally 
abandoned all antithesis to the existence of intelligence in matter 
itself. If you once admit or assume, tacitly or otherwise, the 
possibility of intelligence in matter, organic or inorganic, you 
have forever cut away the foundations for opposition to tele- 
ology in the cosmos. Mere uniformity of events does not ex- 
clude it. In fact, the more uniform a human being is in his 
conduct, other things being equal, the more rational he is. If 
he varies at all in his thought and action it must be to adjust 
himself to a varying environment. The more he acts according 
to law, the more rational he is and this means that his intelligence 
is more consistent with uniformity than with caprice. Con- 
sequently there can be no inherent antithesis between law and 
teleology, and that antithesis has to be assumed to make out any 
case whatever for “mechanism” of the type which our bi- 
ologists and physicists are always asserting about the eosmos.* 


7. The manner in which physical science leaves the whole question of 
teleology open for evidence and so consistent with any amount of “ mechan- 
ism” in the physical universe is well illustrated in an interesting passage of 
Mr. Lecky, in his “ History of Rationalism in Europe.” Mr. Lecky is an 
avowed rationalist in his interpretation of history and events and has no 
bias against science and scientific principles, and boldly attacks the religious 
systems of the world for their unwillingness to face issues. But he is not 
deceived by the achievement and conquests of physical science. He lived long 
enough to see the victory of evolution and to accept its doctrine, but regarded 
the teleological view of the cosmos as unrefuted by it. The following inter- 
esting passage may be quoted with profit. 

“Another branch of scientific progress which I may notice on account 
of its influence upon speculative opinions, is the rapid growth of a mor- 
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This is to indicate that ‘“ mechanism” is an equivocation in 
the controversy. One of its meanings is mere uniformity of 
behavior whether initiated from within or without. The other 
meaning is behavior in an inert subject instigated from without. 
These are two distinct pfoblems. Only one of them can get any 
sort of opposition to teleology and that one not a universal 
opposition. The other is totally indifferent to the question of 
purpose, or consistent with it. 

The trouble with physicist and biologist is that they do not 
recognize the complexities of the problems due to the equivoca- 
tions in the fundamental terms and the different points of view 
which have been associated with these terms. The man who, in 
his conception of “‘ mechanism ’’, places the emphasis upon uni- 
formity assumes the scientific point of view of mere fact. The 
man who places the emphasis upon inertia assumes external 
causality, while the other does not. But unfortunately the av- 
erage scientific man tries to assume both points of view at the 


phological conception of the universe. According to the great philosophers of 
the seventeenth century, our world was a vast and complicated mechanism 
called into existence and elaborated instantaneously in all its parts by the 
creative fiat of the Deity. In the last century, however, and still more in 
the present century, the progress of chemistry, the doctrine of interchange 
and indestructibility of forces, and the discoveries of geology, have greatly 
altered this conception. Without entering into such questions as the mutabil- 
ity of the species, which is still pending, and which the present writer would 
be altogether incompetent to discuss, it will be admitted that in at least a 
large propostion of the departments of science, the notion of constant trans- 
formation, constant progress under the influence of natural law from simple 
to elaborate forms, has become dominant. The world itself, there is much 
reason to believe, was once merely a vapor, which was gradually condensed 
and consolidated, and its present condition represents the successive evolutions 
of countless ages. This conception, which exhibits the universe rather as an 
organism than a mechanism, and regards the complexities and adaptations it 
displays rather as the results of gradual development from within than of 
an interference from without, is so novel, and at first sight so startling, that 
many are now shrinking from it with alarm, under the impression that it 
destroys the argument from design, and almost amounts to the negation of 
a Supreme Intelligence. But there can, I think, be little doubt that such fears 
are, for the most part, unfounded. That matter is governed by mind, that 
the contrivances and elaborations of the universe are the products of intelli- 
gence, are propositions which are quite unshaken, whether we regard these 
contrivances as the results of a single momentary exercise of the will, or 
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same time and it is that which causes dispute. 
be no controversy at all, but for that confusion. 

Another circumstance is this. The biologist, whether he 
makes any assumptions about inertia or not, tacit or conscious, 
displays some weakness in the necessity of admitting that, super- 
ficially at least, certain biological phenomena could be explained 
by purposive action. He admits the appearance of teleology in 
the phenomena, but has to maintain that it is an illusion and that 
the phenomena represent a disguised “mechanism”. The 
“mechanism”’ is not superficial or apparent as in “dead” or 
inorganic matter, an admission that creates a difficulty for the 
anti-teleologist at the outset. Unless it is a perfectly clear case of 
““mechanism”’ as in “ mechanics” there is not the certitude for 
his position that is necessary. He must apologize for the doubt- 
fulness of the situation and if the ‘“ mechanism” is disguised 
it is debatable. You have to assume that there is only one 
principle of explanation in the cosmos to make any headway at 
all or to have any presumption for the extension of ‘‘ mechan- 
ism’ and it is precisely this general premise that may be debated. 


There would 


of a slow, consistent, and regulated evolution. The proofs of a pervading 
and developing intelligence, and the proofs of a co-ordinating and combining 
intelligence, are both untouched, nor can any conceivable progress of science 
in this direction destroy them. If the famous suggestion, that all animal and 
vegetable life results from a single vital germ, and that all the different 
animals and plants now existent were developed by a natural process of 
evolution from that germ, were a demonstrated truth, we should still be 
able to point to the evidences of intelligence displayed in the measured and 
progressive development, in those exquisite forms so different from what 
blind chance could produce, and in the manifest adaptation of surrounding 
circumstances to the living creature, and of the living creature to surround- 
ing circumstances. The argument from design would indeed be changed, it 
would require to be stated in a new form, but it would be fully as cogent as 
before. Indeed it is perhaps not too much to say, that the more fully this 
conception of universal evolution is grasped, the more firmly a scientific 
doctrine of Providence will be established, and the stronger will be the pre- 
sumption of a future progress.” History of Rationalism in Europe, Vol. I, 
pp. 294-295, 

All that evolution contradicts is catastrophal or miraculous design, not 
gradual or insensibly acting design. Moreover the particular purpose be- 
lieved in one theory may be set aside by science, but not necessarily all 
purpose. Science cannot prove a negative in this matter, because purpose 
is always an invisible concomitant of the mechanical when present. 
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If you assume that all matter is capable of initiating effects; 
that is, of being able to exert vis im re energy, you have no 
basis for “ mechanism ”’ whatever of any kind in the cosmos. 
You have to start with the assumption of inertia somewhere to 
get any fulcrum for “ mechanism” anywhere, and having done 
that you have abandoned the criterion of uniformity for your 
hypothesis, and of course that criterion does not apply to any 
subject of vis in re energy.* 

30th schools of disputants place the issue of purpose in the 
cosmos at large and the teleologist, while conceding the ‘case for 
ad hominem ends, does not return to the proper position for his 
contention. The approach to the problem is usually wrong. It 
should not be approached with the assumption that we should 
find purpose in the cosmos first before we find it elsewhere. That 
was a necessity for the theist who insisted that we had to have 
a Deity as the condition of admitting any case against material- 
ism, but it is not the necessity for a scientific man. It is also 
a necessity for making a convert of the “ mechanist”’, as we 


have to refute him on his own premises, if we conceded his 
main assumptions. But it is not a necessity for the scientific 
man who may not be interested in making converts at all. It is 


8. It is easy to account for the confusion of “uniformity” with “ mech- 
anism”. Most scientific men take our ordinary language in its commonly 
accepted meaning and do not know or do not pay attention to the technical 
meaning which it may have obtained in philosophic controversies with im- 
plications which common usage does not include. For instance, we are in 
the habit of saying that a “man acts mechanically”, when we mean that he 
does not use his intelligence on the situation, but acts like a physical object 
that takes no account of its environment. A man will walk around another 
if he meets him. Two stones would clash, and one would not avoid the other. 
but a man who would not avoid the person he met. would be treated as 
acting “ mechanically”; that is, merely according to some rule which did not 
require the use of his intelligence in regard to the situation. From this 
identification of routine or regular conduct with the “ mechanical”, we might 
easily pass to the interpretation of all regular acts as mechanical, and if 
mere uniformity be the evidence and the nature of such actions, there would 
be no right to question the view, but “ mechanical” in philosophic parlance 
means more than the mere fact of uniformity. It implies something about 
causes and the physicist and biologist constantly forget this fact, when they 
define it as uniformity and then draw inferences which are based upon another 
conception of it. 
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merely a concession to scepticism that we even discuss the ques- 
tion of purpose in the physical cosmos prior to finding it else- 
where. But I must insist on the fact that this is not the correct 
approach to the solution of the problem. The question is not 
whether “ mechanism” or teleology is the sole explanation of 
things, but whether they are consistent conceptions and whether 
they might not exist side by side. The materialist is always 
trying to exalt “ mechanism” to the sole place of causality in 
things and imagines that teleological causes represent a concep- 
tion contradictory to “mechanism”. It is, in fact, no more 
contradictory to “ mechanism” than oxygen is contradictory to 
hydrogen. Both may exist together. The two terms were never 
contradictory in the doctrine of Christianity and they were not 
contradictory in the philosophy of the Greeks. They become 
mutually exclusive only when we insist that there shall be only 
one type of causality in the cosmos. That assumption cannot 
be made a priori, and the inductive method shows them existing 
as a fact side by side. 

The materialist always argues as if the Christian system 
denies the existence of “mechanical” phenomena. The very 
opposite is the case. It was this system that defined “ mechan- 
ism ”’ with more definiteness and consistency than any materialist 
ever did. A field for “ mechanical” phenomena was a part of 
the system and it only denied the exclusiveness of it as an ex- 
planation of things. It was the materialist that insisted on the 
singleness of the causal action in the world, and as the Christian 
system conceded “ mechanical” causes for the physical cosmos, 
the Christian was at a disadvantage with the materialist and the 
sceptic, if he tried to find purpose in the field from which he 
had actually excluded it. All that Christianity denied was the 
exclusiveness of ‘‘ mechanical” explanations. It was the mate- 
rialist that limited causality. He purchased the exclusiveness and 
therefore the contradiction of teleology only by affirming “ me- 
chanical”’ causation where his opponent admitted it and then 
extending it to mental phenomena which he tried to view only 
objectively. He had to affirm the disguise of “ mechanism ”’ 
where the appearances were against him. He insisted on look- 
ing only at external facts for his basis of determination.° 


9. There is a conception of the “teleological” which prevents any op- 
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But let us turn the whole problem around, Copernicus 
fashion. Instead of trying to ascertain purpose in the physical 
universe as the condition of explaining mental phenomena, let 
us try to find purpose in the mental world and from that ascertain 
whether it can be excluded from the physical world. We may 
not find it in the latter, but if found in the mental world there 
is certainly no monopoly of “ mechanics” in the universe at 
large. 

Now there is nothing more certain than the fact that purpose 
or teleological phenomena exist in man. We know directly that 
certain of our acts are purposive. It makes no difference what 
theory you adopt for the explanation of consciousness. Concede 
the materialistic interpretation of consciousness as a function 





position to the “mechanical.” In speaking of “mechanical” and “teleolog- 
ical” causes and trying to dispute the existence or necessity of one of them 
we imply that they are antagonistic in conception. But this is to mistake the 
real nature of the “teleological”. The term is sometimes used to denote only 
purpose, the end or terminus ad quem of action. This is not cause at all in 
the sense of efficient or initiative action. No application of the idea of 
“causality” is possible in that meaning, except as we understand or qualify 
it with final. Final causes are ends, not agents, and so express a reason or 
fact which makes a set of actions intelligible to us. If they imply activity 
antecedent to a given effect as they do, they imply that it is intelligent, not 
blind or unconscious. There can be no possible antithesis between this and 
efficient causes which are supposedly the “ mechanical” ones. They may be 
concomitant, tho the teleological may not be in the “mechanical”. It will 
exist side by side with it. But there is a complex meaning of the term 
“teleological” which means to contain both efficient and final causes, the 
former being implied by the use of the term “cause” and the latter included 
to merely show the raison d’étre of any particular fact, the reason, not the 
cause why it occurred, so to speak. Neither can this conception oppose the 
“mechanical”, because it includes it in the whole conception—synthetically, 
not analytically—, or implies the concomitant fact of the efficient cause in 
the phenomena. This is to say that “teleological” causes either include the 
efficient, as is the case with ordinary machinery, or they are accompanying 
facts, whether you choose to call them “causes” or not. 

It is apparent that some confusion thus arises out of the equivocal meaning 
of the term “cause”, now denoting the acting agent and now the fact 
toward which the series of actions tend and in which they terminate. The 
“teleological cause” is either the state of mind of the creative agent or it 
is this combined with the efficient “cause” or action proceeding “mechani- 
cally”. In either sense there is no contradiction, but only a question whether 
the “final cause” is present with the efficient. 
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of the brain. Assume it to be a “ mechanical” product all you 
like. It is a fact of absolute certitude that we have purposive 
conduct. Disguise the “ mechanics’”’ of it as you please, I am 
absolutely sure of the purpose, as sure as I am of any other fact 
whatever. You cannot exclude purpose from all things. You 
have to admit it in human volitions, whatever ‘‘ mechanical ” 
antecedent they may have or whatever “ mechanical” interpre- 
tation you give them. The purpose is there and at least a 
concomitant of the action. Nor will it be a reply to say that the 
existence of purpose there is an illusion. For grant this possi- 
bility, you are under a two-fold difficulty by asserting that form 
of escape. First you will have to accept the same court in the 
effort to decide that anything is “ mechanical’. You cannot 
impeach consciousness when it asserts the existence of purpose 
in human volitions—your own volitions—and accept it as de- 
cisive in regard to “ mechanical’? events anywhere. In the 
second place, you have to admit that the appearance in organic 
phenomena is in favor of purpose or teleology, and you have 
only logical argument from an a@ priori premise to make it 
disguised “mechanism”. An argument is always exposed to 
liabilities for fallacies. It is direct knowledge that can never be 
impeached without cutting out the foundations for applying 
logic of any kind. Logic is always exposed to errors to which 
immediate consciousness is not exposed, and immediate con- 
sciousness tells me that my own acts are teleological, whatever 
the other causes of them may be. You cannot possibly exclude 
purpose from them. 

This fact alone establishes beyond dispute the entire consis- 
tence of “mechanical” with teleological ideas and only when 
we beg the question of their mutual exclusiveness in an explana- 
tory system can they be conceived in contradiction. The fact of 
purpose anywhere fixes once for all that the two explanations may 
exist side by side. 

We have then one field in which purpose indubitably exists 
and that field is mental phenomena. In fact, purpose is itself a 
mental phenomenon. We know it directly and cannot be disputed 
out of it, however we choose to explain its occurrence. It is a 
matter of direct and absolute knowledge. Now being mental it 
cannot be known directly to exist objectively. We have only a 
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subjective knowledge of it and any knowledge of it in the ex- 
ternal world must be indirect and inferential. We do not even 
directly know of teleological action in other human beings. To 
sensory observation other human beings offer no direct knowl- 
edge of even being conscious. We have to ascertain their 
intelligence by a teleological argument based upon their conduct 
and its resemblance to the conduct in ourselves where we know 
directly that purpose is a factor in the total of phenomena present. 

The “ mechanistic” philosopher is here in a dilemma. He 
denies the existence of the teleological and thereby assumes that 
there is a complete antithesis between ‘‘ mechanism” and tele- 
ology. Now we have established the fact of teleological phe- 
nomena in human actions and this without denying the exist- 
ence of “ mechanical’’ phenomena. Both exist side by side and 
there is no antithesis or contradiction between them. If you 
insist on maintaining the antithesis you will have to yield to 
the denial of “ mechanism ”’ anywhere and all is purpose. On 
the other hand, having learned that the teleological and the 
“mechanical” may exist together we may reply to materialism 
by asserting that it will be only a matter of evidence to prove 
that teleology exists throughout the whole physical cosmos. The 
existence of the teleological has been shown not to be incompatible 
with the “ mechanical’, whether you regard it as either uniform 
or capricious, and that fact prevents the materialist from denying 
the possibility that the teleological may exist in connection with 
the provably ‘“ mechanical” in the material universe. It is 
merely, as just remarked, a matter of evidence. We may have 
no evidence that purpose exists in the cosmos apart from human 
volitions, but its possibility is not incompatible with the universal 
existence of the ‘‘ mechanical”. To summarize the case, if you 
make them opposed to each other you are confronted by the fact 
of teleology in one field and talk about disguised ‘‘ mechanism ” 
avails nothing. Concede their simultaneous existence anywhere 
and it may be everywhere. The purpose might as readily be 
disguised as “ mechanism’”’. It is only a matter of evidence in 
each case. 

The whole confusion kas been caused by two things. (1) 
There is the system of antitheses that are often made convertible 
with each other and even when not convertible contain equivocal 
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conceptions which are not so antithetic or contradictory as is 
supposed. (2) There is the double conception of “ mechanism ”’ 
already referred to, one being that of fixed uniformity regardless 
of the distinction between internal and external causation, and 
the other any form of action, uniform or capricious, with the 
doctrine of inertia as the essential property of matter and the 
distinction between internal and external causation, vis in re and 
vis a tergo action. Let me state the antitheses. 


Personal and impersonal. 

The uniform and the variable. 
Law and caprice. 

Nature and God. 

Cause and chance. 

The natural and the supernatural. 
7. Mechanism and teleology. 

8. Fate and free will. 


IDR WN 


We could probably name other instances, but these suffice to 
illustrate the antitheses that are apt to get into this problem. 
They are assumed too often to coincide. This, however, is not 
true. Each in its own sphere and applied to the same fact may 
imply mutual exclusion, but only with the qualification that they 
refer to the same thing. But in no case are the antitheses con- 
vertible with each other. For instance, the first and second 
antitheses may only casually coincide. They do not necessarily 
imply each other, in fact in no case do they imply each other. 
If they have any relation at all it is in the facts, not in the nature 
of the case. The 4th and 6th were convertible in antiquity, but 
are not necessarily so in modern parlance. The 3rd and 6th are 
sometimes regarded as convertible, but they are not necessarily 
so. Attempts to make the system of antitheses conyertible only 
introduces fallacies into a discussion and each conception must 
be subject to analysis before using it as the basis of logical argu- 
ment. This, however, I must leave to the reader after the warn- 
ing that the ideas expressed in such antithesis must be handled 
only after clear definition and analyses and not by equating them 
wherever we go in the discussion. 

It is the second confusion that is most important in this paper ; 
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namely, the ambiguous use of the conception of “ mechanism ”’. 
The confusions about the various antitheses are nothing in com- 
parison with this one and the whole issue may be solved by 
clearing up this single difficulty. What has been said already 
does clear it up in the abstract, and nearly all our discussion has 
been with abstract conceptions. To clarify the whole case we 
shall now turn to the concrete. 

The first concrete illustration repeats the one already made, 
because I wish to emphasize the situation in which teleology is 
absolutely certain. I refer to each man’s consciousness that he 
has a purpose in his conscious acts. It matters not how much 
“ mechanism ” there may be associated with it. The purpose is 
there. You may talk about disguised “ mechanism” all you 
please. It does not affect the question in the least. You only 
assume illusion in direct knowledge and try to insinuate that the 
indirect and inferential process is free from this impeachment, 
an absurdity that makes science commit suicide. We are con- 
scious of purpose in our volitions and no amount of logical 
conjuring can evade or vitiate this fact, whether you regard 
“ mechanism ”’, as consistent or inconsistent with teleology. The 
court of decision on this matter cannot be impeached without 
nullifying its power in the matter of “ mechanism” itself. In 
one field at least we have teleology assured, whether “‘ mechan- 
ism” be so or not. 

This first illustration is confined to the subjective field of 
human experience. We turn next to the objective field of the 
material world. Here there is one area in which we are as 
certain of purpose as we are in the subjective world. It is the 
field of artificial human creations. It lies between the purely 
subjective world and the objective world where human volitions 
have no part in its phenomena. I refer to all instruments and 
machines which mankind uses for its ends. A watch, a reaper, 
an automobile, a steam engine, a factory, etc., all exhibit purpose 
and it is because we absolutely know that our own purposive 
volitions created them. The arrangements of matter in them are 
human, not “ natural” cosmic acts apart from such volitions. 

Now the chief interest in this illustration is the fact that one 
does not require to deny the “ mechanical ” in order to affirm the 
presence of purpose. Indeed it would seem that “ mechanism ” 
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is as necessary as purpose to explain the facts. Both “ mechan- 
ism” and teleology have their limitations assumed or assigned in 
such creations. Neither will account for the whole of the facts. 
The two exist side by side and are complements of each other. 


[To be Continued. | 
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INDICIA OF FRAUD IN A DOCUMENT. 
By Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE. 


I have elsewhere remarked that it is almost impossible to 
concoct a document embodying fraudulent claims without indicia 
of deceit appearing therein. This statement is true on a broad 
scale. A forged paper purporting to have been composed in an 
earlier generation, if at all extended or complex, will show ana- 
chronisms of language and fact, and the explanation of its origin 
and discovery will be defective. A paper in forged script will 
betray the hand that really wrote it by many indications con- 
clusive to the eye of an expert. A false story of apparently 
supernormal experiences will generally, in spite of (or even be- 
cause of) its ingenuity, proclaim its mendacity to the investigator 
familiar with experiences of at least subjectively valid character. 

Repeatedly I have been able to detect the internal evidences 
of fraud in a document prior to the external demonstration of 
the same. This is simply of a piece with the ordinary skill which 
enables a photographer to determine the nature and cause of 
most odd appearances in negatives which puzzle the multitude. 
Let me present a short study of such a document, not indeed 
externally demonstrated to involve fraud, but which there is not 
the least doubt, from internal indicia, does so almost from the 
beginning and clear up to the end. The mendacity does not, 
however, attach to the lady who reported the experiences, but 
to her colleague in the experiments conducted. Probably the 
latter did not feel at all criminal in the business, but only mis- 
chievous, and hugely enjoyed her success in mystifying her 
friend. Hers was the naughty delight of Theodore Hook when 
he pelted an acquaintance with mystifying letters purporting to 
come from all sorts of people. Though, unlike Hook, she most 
likely did not conceive the whole plan of her imposture at the 
very beginning, but rather waded deeper and deeper into the 
waters of fibbing. 


The document is a report of Ouija board communications, 
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and was mailed to Dr. Hodgson, August 8, 1899. It is here 
given, with the exception of several passages of indifferent 
matter. The names of the principals and also the streets are 
altered. 


I myself have had the Board in the house for about three years, 
and although I have been able to write with any number of persons, 
I have never before had, never expected to have, a single serious 
communication. 

Within the last month a young girl cousin from San Francisco 
has been visiting me, and purely in a joking mood we brought out 
the Ouija Board. She had never seen one before. It wrote for us 
immediately, but as usual foolishly. Nevertheless my cousin was 
so amused by this automatic writing, that for days we used the 
Board assiduously, and by degrees the messages became more strange 
and serious. 

We would only have to put one hand each on the Board, barely 
touching it,.when it would write rapidly, telling us names and dates 
and incidents of which we were entirely ignorant. First the names 
of different members of our own family, now dead, would be 
spelled out, with not only loving but characteristic messages. 

The first date we had was that of the death of Ensign Bagley. 
This we passed over thinking it a curious coincidence but assuming 
that the fact had unconsciously remained in our minds. 

That very evening the name of Robert Burns was written, with 
the accurate date of his birth and death and a quotation from one 
of his poems. Since then we have hundreds of marvellous messages 
until we have become almost convinced of the truth of all that 
Ouija tells us. 

We have had communications from St. John the Apostle, Julius 
Czsar, Napoleon Bonaparte, Dickens, Tennyson, Longfellow, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Lee, Lincoln, Grant, Queen Elizabeth, Shakes- 
peare, Chaucer, Mme. Recamier, Marie Antoinette, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Chopin, Beethoven, Hayden, Jenny Lind, Rosa Bonheur, 
Webster, Clay, Washington, Louisa Alcott, Emerson, Holmes, Mil- 
ton, Darwin, James Freeman Clark, Hood, Decatur, and many, 
many others, celebrities, relatives, friends and friends of friends. 
Each of these has given us dates and names, and incidents in his 
or her life all of which have been absolutely correct. 
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Thackeray gave us, in addition to many other things, his wife’s 
name, Isabella Shawe; Beethoven his mother’s maiden name, Maria 
Magdalena Keverich, his father’s name, Johann ; Webster the names 
of both wives, Grace Fletcher, Catherine Bayard LeRoy, none of us 
knew that he had been twice married ; Emerson also told the names 
of his two wives, Ellen Tucker and Lillian Jackson, his father’s 
Christian name, William, and his mother’s maiden name, Ruth 
Haskins; Robert Southey also gave the names of both wives, but 


as an example of the messages I will give you one or two com- 
munications, verbatim. 


“IT was born at Cambridge, Mass., August 29, 1819. Graduated 
from Harvard 1829. Got my degree of medicine in 1836. Married 
in 1840 to Amelia Lee Jackson. Wrote Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, 1857. Wrote Elsie Venner in 1861. Died in Boston, Oct. 
7, 1894. O. W. H.” 


Charles Dickens. I was born Feb. 7, 1812. Died June 9, 1870. 
When asked for a quotation gave ‘ Nevermore, O God forgive you, 
Steerforth! to touch that passive hand in love and friendship. 


Never, nevermore!’ He also said: “ This is one of my favorites 
because David Copperfield was myself, and I had a friend like 
Steerforth, and our parting took place as described.” Then he said, 
“T hate to leave you, but I must go. Believe that it was I talking, 
and I shall try to return tomorrow evening. Good night.” The 
next day on returning he was asked for another quotation, and 
gave “ Oh Agnes! Oh my soul! so may thy face be by me when I 
close my life indeed!”, and again, “ That face, so full of pity and 
of grief, that rain of tears, that awful mute appeal to me, that 
solemn hand upraised towards Heaven!” When he came for the 
third time he said, “ Ask questions and I shall try to answer them.” 
In reply to the question as to how one should live, he answered, 
“Follow the Sermon on the Mount and you will make the earth 
almost as beautiful as Paradise.” He also said, “ Sydney Carton 
was taken from life. He was one of the noblest men that ever 
lived. One of the best texts is ‘ Faith, Hope and Charity, these 
three, but the greatest of these is Charity.’ ” 


Several days ago, immediately after breakfast, the board spelled 
out: “I ama soldier. Died July, 1899, at Nagasaki of Typhoid 
fever. Belonged to Battery A, Utah Artillery, under command of 
Captain Wedgewood. Utah Artillery got into San Francisco last 
night. Enquire and you will see it is all true. My name is Richard 
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Ralph.” We immediately looked in the morning paper, which I 
assure you most positively none of us had opened, to find as usual, 
that all was correct. Richard Ralph was the only man who died 
after the transport left Manila. 


The other day, through a table, we got the following 
communications. 


1. “I am a soldier, John Darcy, Co. G., 24th Inf. Killed in 
Cuba.” 

2. “ I am a soldier, Thomas Raymond, 10th Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, died in Manila, aged 23 years. Lived in Philadelphia, Penn. 

These last two we are now investigating. It may be weeks before 
we can discover whether or not such men ever lived. 

Next the table spelled: “To show it is not mind, will not give 
my name. Send my devoted love to mother and sisters. I was very 
young, but a grown woman, and died in 1899. My address was 
2325 Grout Street, San Francisco. I died by fire. My last initial 
was M.” 

Next came this message. “Do you mind sending love to 
daughters. Mother and father are both here. Our address was 
1521 South Street, S. F. We both died within a few months of each 
other, in 1897. Father’s initials are J. A.B. We have five daughters 
and no sons. We are Jews.” 

After investigation we have found it is perfectly true, but we 
did not know either family. 

This morning amongst other communications on the Ouija was 
the following: “ Died, May 13, 1899, at Cienfuegos, Cuba. I was 
a Ist Lieut. in 2nd Inf. My initials H. E. W.” 

Only once have we had any message from a living person, and 
I will give it to you exactly as it came to us, hoping you will be 
able and willing to throw some light on these curious facts. 


“ Born May 4, 1820. I ama very small celebrity. I am a woman 
and my initials are F. N. I was born in Italy, my parents were 
English. My father’s name was William E. Shore. He took a 
different name to receive a legacy. I am a great spiritualist, and 
have asked my medium if I could talk with another medium. I 
am not dead, but am this moment in a trance. When I awake, I 
will have no recollection of a thing. Unfortunately I will remem- 
ber nothing. The only remembrance I retain while in this trance is 
that of my individuality. I have asked the spirits if I could commu- © 
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nicate with a medium. They said, ‘ Yes, that two beginners would be 
interested.’ These trances come to me when asleep. I think them 
dreams. Would you care for me to come again? 


“ FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.” 


During this communication we asked Florence Nightingale if 
we could write to her of this and she said the spirits requested not. 

The spirits (I do not know what else to call them) tell us that 
they are all in Paradise, preparing for Heaven, that they are all 
busy at some kind of work, living human beings, not souls without 
bodies. That they are as happy as they can be without us, but that 
the time will be so short before we join them, and the troubles and 
vexations of this world seem small and unimportant. They say that 
they love us more than they did on earth, and preach “ Charity in 
word and deed”. We have had many personal messages, which I 
do not care to give, but which have been marvellously convincing.” 
Each one that writes maintains as striking an individuality as one 
observes amongst different persons talking. 


One of the strange features of our power (if it is worthy of 
such a name) lies in the fact that both my cousin and myself are 
perfectly helpless alone, and practically so with any one else. 


* K * * * *K * 


We have an almost complete record of the messages. 

I assure you we are none of us either superstitious or credulous, 
nor have we orthodox religious beliefs. * * * 

Should you care for it, I shall be delighted at any time to send 
you further matter on the subject. 

Only let me assure you that all the messages we have had are 
beautiful and natural, that the religion preached is broad and with- 
out doctrine, and that to believe it would rob death of every terror. 


3EATRICE Flora Mason, 823 Holly St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ELIzABETH SONWELL [San Francisco]. 


COMMENTS. 


The first thing which strikes us in these ‘ communications ” 
is the marvellous accuracy and ease with which proper names and 
dates are given. It is precisely these particulars which usually 
are most difficult to “get through”, for reasons which are 
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perfectly intelligible, but upon which I need not enter here. I 
know few rival cases where names and dates were given so 
unerringly,* none in which they were given in such volume 
and by so many alleged communicators, and emphatically none 
where there was such absence of difficulty, and at the same time 
the good faith of the purported psychic was beyond question or 
the antecedent and attendant circumstances were such as not to 
make good faith an issue. In this case, the honesty of both 
guarantors has to be assumed, or the evidentiality of the record 
falls to the ground. I am expressly attacking the good faith of 
one of the parties, and begin by showing that we have set forth 
in the report a feat stupendous even for spirits. 

So far as exemplified, the “ communications” divide into 
four classes. 

1. “Communications” from Eminent Deceased Persons. 
The experiments of the two amateurs appear to have roused 
quite a furor in “ Paradise’’. Poets, composers, artists, generals, 
crowned heads, scientists, sages, and miscellaneous worthies of 


antiquity, hastened by dozens to the spot and eagerly expressed 
themselves. 


It is odd that the celebrities, judging from the examples given, 
and from the additional hint that “each of these (referring to 
the long list of communicators) has given us dates and names ”’, 
were seized by a common desire to give a particular type of 
facts, much as if each had been handed a form to fill out. The 
name of the communicator, his father’s name, his mother’s name, 
the name of his wife or that of each successive wife, the date 
of his birth, the date of his death, the date of important 
specified events in his life, and perhaps a quotation from 


*The second wife of Emerson, to be sure, was not “ Lillian”, but Lidian 
Jackson, but considering the wondrous capabilities of the psychical machinery 
of the sittings, I am inclined to attribute the error to some faulty book of 
reference. I myself found the name put “Lydia” in a biography of Emerson. 

Of course Miss Mason, in saying that the spirits named, and many others, 
had given names, dates, etc., all “absolutely correct”, meant that they were 
correct so far as could be ascertained. If the Apostle John, from whom a 
communication came, stated the date of his birth, or his mother’s maiden 
name, or the name of his second wife, like some others, she would hardly 
be in a position to say that the information was correct. 
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his works—this is the sort of data that they seem impelled 
to set down. Holmes’s report sounds like a condensed item 
from “ Who’s Who”. Such schematic uniformity is hard to 
explain as resulting from the concurrence of many minds, but 
not as resulting from the conception in one mind, embodied in 
a fun-loving girl, of what would constitute paralyzing evidence. 
Many a family library contains biographies and cyclopedias 
sufficient to furnish all the data of the kind that one could 
wish, or, if there was need, there is a public library in Los 
Angeles. And it would not be difficult to memorize a group or 
two of such outline data each day in preparation for the next 
marvel. There is no evidence that Miss Mason, the innocent 
and mystified reporter, ever cross-examined the “ spirits ’’, and 
got correct data on her own demand. If she had seen the 
importance of trying this experiment and had got accurate an- 
swers, she would surely have said so. Apparently the data given 
were what the “ spirits’ (or Miss Sonwell) chose to give. 

I think also that there is an impress of a feminine and roman- 
tic mind on the “ messages’”’. A curious eagerness of the celeb- 
rities to name their first and second wives, and the particular 
references of Dickens to his own works, seem to indicate interest 
in a certain direction. The alluring though faithless Steerforth, 
the passionate apostrophe to Agnes, and the lonely and pictur- 
esque hero, Sydney Carton, are all of a nature to appeal to a 
romantic girl’s heart. 

2. “ Communications” from Soldiers Recently Died Abroad. 
Four specimens are given. These also read like a form filled 
out by the four spirits, but a different form than that used by the 
spirits of Class 1. Not one gives the date of his birth, it occurs 
to not one to mention the name of his father or of his mother, 
not one refers to wife or sweetheart, and not one cites any 
striking event in his career, after the fashion of the celebrities. 
What the four military gentlemen are anxious for us to know is 
in what place they died and either the cause or place of death 
or both, to what arm of the service they respectively belonged, 
and what regiment. Also, expressly or by inference they let us 
know their rank. One adds his age and residence. How odd 


that they should by common consent hit upon a distinctive group 
of statistics! 
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And yet perhaps not so odd when we find on consulting files 
of newspapers of 1898 and 1899 that exactly such statistics were 
appearing regarding soldiers in Cuba and the Philippines who 
had died. Generally, in addition to the name and rank, it was 
stated to what regiment he belonged in the infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, etc., sometimes the company but not always, generally 
the cause and date of his death, and occasionally some other 
fact, as his age. Seldom much else, unless he was an officer of 
very high rank, or the report appeared in his home paper. Did 
the spirits of the celebrities refresh their memories by access to 
the cyclopedias and their biographies, and the soldiers by refer- 
ence to the newspapers, or was it more likely an embodied spirit 
who performed the service for them? There is no reason known 
to me why the spirit of a soldier should not have been able to 
give his mother’s maiden name or the date of his own birth as 
readily as the spirit of, we will say, Beethoven or Emerson. 
There is no intelligible reason why Thackeray or Holmes or 
Dickens should not have been as much interested in the cause of 
his own death as a soldier, even though the enclclopzdia is un- 
likely to name it. 

In fact, Miss Mason testifies that the statistics given by the 
“ spirit”? of Richard Ralph were all found in the paper of the 
very same morning. She assures us “ most positively’ that no 
one had yet opened the paper, but no doubt what she really means 
is that she had not looked at it and that her cousin said that she 
had not done so. How many opportunities there might be, in the 
course of a long visit, of getting a sly peep at the morning paper, 
perhaps before anyone else was up, and leaving it apparently 
undisturbed! It is exceedingly suspicious that Richard should 
have waited until the facts he stated were in print and the paper 
containing them actually in the house. If he had made his com- 
munication a day or two earlier, which ought not to have been 
more difficult, his challenge, “‘ Enquire and you will see it is all 
true’, would have been a good deal more convincing. We are 
bound to assume that the best cases are reported by Miss Mason, 
in conformity with the correct instinct of human nature, so have 
no right to imagine that in some other instance a deceased 


soldier may have reported the statistics in advance of their 
publication. 
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We are told that two cases were still under investigation and 

that weeks might elapse before it would be found if any such men 
ever lived. The reporter need not have expressed herself so 
cautiously, | have no doubt that they had lived, and that the 
facts stated were correct. It was feasible to consult a file of 
newspapers in a public library, and select items from an old issue, 
which would impart zest to the work of verification. The game- 
some Elizabeth was not likely to make this too easy, but I venture 
to declare that the quarry was eventually hunted down. 
3. “ Communications”’ from San Francisco People. There 
are two of these cited. Again the facts stated have a common 
stamp, and one different from that of either of the former classes. 
Both indicate the composition of the remaining members of the 
family. Both state the year of death, but neither the day nor 
the month. Both send messages to the survivors. 

The last particular, in conjunction with the fact that we do 
not find such a request in any of the former classes, almost seems 
to imply that one or the other of the experimenters might find 
it peculiarly easy to convey the messages to the San Francisco 
families. Noting this, I looked back and discovered what I 
had overlooked, namely, that Miss Sonwell’s home was in San 
Francisco. It then came to mind that if she should chance to 
have had normal knowledge of the facts stated by the two com- 
municators, it would be quite natural that she should remember 
the year but not the day or the month or the deaths. If a neighbor 
of mine died by fire, I should very probably remember the year of 
the tragic occurrence for some time, but not the month nor day 
of the month, unless blessed with a phenomenal memory for 
such particulars. Manifestly I could not find either of these par- 
ticulars in a cyclopedia, and if four hundred miles from my home 
town it might be difficult to find a file of papers in which they 
would have been reported. Thus far I have described the case 
of Miss Sonwell. 

Somewhat struck by the fact that both cited examples of this 
class of cases represented, not Chicago or Boston, but San Fran- 
cisco, where the already indicated ‘“ psychic” herself lived, I 
thought it might be worth while to consult a San Francisco 
directory. It developed that Grout and South Streets (bear in 
mind that these are not the true names) are in the same quarter 
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of the city, and in fact cross each other. What if Miss Sonwel! 
should be a neighbor of both families? True, one may be in- 
timate with families in another part of the city, but if all the 
parties should chance to belong to the same neighborhood, the 
plot would at least look a little thicker. Unfortunately Miss 
Sonwell did not, like Miss Mason, set down the street which she 
graced by living on it. But there happen to be several families 
of “ Sonwells” living on South Street, one of them not more 
than five squares from the family who the “ communicator ” 
states were Jews. And it happens that the head of that par-. 
ticular family of Sonwells had a partner bearing a name which 
was not Cohen, but as ancient and honorable and distinctively 
Hebraic. So, if Miss Elizabeth did chance to be the daughter of 
Mr. Henry Sonwell she was somewhat more than ordinarily 
likely, through papa’s business associate, to have become inter- 
ested in some Jewish families. The likelihood is raised to prob- 
ability when we discover that the Jewish partner lived in the 
same house with the Sonwells. But of course it is not certain 
that Elizabeth was the daughter of Henry, though such a group 
of indications is very apt to be significant of some illuminating 
state of facts. 

I do not place too much dependence upon what is set down in 
the last paragraph. Of far more certainty of damning import 
is the first sentence of one of the San Francisco messages. 
“Next the table spelled, ‘’To show it is not mind, will not give 
my name’.”’ What does this curious sentence mean? Against 
what possibility was the precaution supposed to guard? What 
evidential protection could it actually afford ? 

Whose mind did the “ spirit’’ mean? If she had heard of 
Podmore’s far-fetched theories of telepathy at a distance, she 
would have seen that San Francisco survivors could as easily 
telepath the other particulars as the name, and that the with- 
holding of the name would have no significance whatever. The 
same would be true if the mind of Miss Mason was meant, 
besides which, both experimenters agree that Miss Mason, whose 
home was in Los Angeles, knew nothing about the San Fran- 
cisco parties. There is left the mind of Miss Sonwell. Yet 
still there is no sense in the utterance, if it came from the spirit, 
and if that young lady told the truth when she said that neither 
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did she herself know. the families of the messages. But it is 
intelligible as a spontaneous reaction of the young lady’s con- 
sciousness, uneasily feeling the weight of a name which is 
familiar to it. It is an illogical appeal against suspicion, a 
naive and unconscious confession. The ostrich sticks its head 
into the sand to prove that it is absent. The Ethiopian in the 
dark henhouse answers the farmer’s demand, “ Who is here?”, 
by tremulously protesting, “Only us hens”. Willie declares, 
“T don’t want you to give me a sled on Christmas, Mamma ”’. 
The table, on which a certain damsel’s hands are resiing, taps out, 
“To show it is not mind, will not give my name.” 

4. “ Communication” from a Living Person. ‘“ Only once” 
did such a message come. Chanced it that the examination of 
the cyclopedia where the opening statements of the message were 
obtainable did not proceed far enough, by oversight, to disclose 
that Florence Nightingale was still living? Did Miss Mason 
utter midway some such exclamation as “‘ But she is not dead ”’, 
and was it necessary to add an unrehearsed account of the 
phenomenon? If so, lack of premeditation would be likely to 
lead into strange waters of blundering and illogicality, such as 
we actually encounter in this instance. For there is no trace in 
Sir Edward Cook’s lengthy biography of the philanthropist, 
which sets forth her religious and philosophical views in detail, 
that she was “a great spiritualist’. On the contrary, it appears 
that at least on one occasion she poked fun at Spiritualism. And 
the “communicator”’ gets muddled, says that she retains no 
remembrance while in trance except that of her “ individuality ”’, 
and at the same time states sundry facts apart from her individ- 
uality, about her father, her conversation with a medium, etc. 

If Florence Nightingale was “ a great spiritualist ’’, she would 
naturally be interested in her own strange experiences which, 
“ unfortunately ”, she never remembered on waking. But, again 
unfortunately, when “we” (I suspect that this is akin to the 
editorial “ we”, and that Miss Mason put the query) asked if 
the incident could be communicated to Miss Nightingale ‘“ the 
spirits requested not”! The “ spirits”’ were willing, even anx- 
ious, in other instances, that the ladies should write and inform 
interested parties what had been told through Ouija Board and 
table. What possible objection could they have had in this in- 
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stance? But if for once a frolicsome cousin ventured beyond the 
boundaries of the known, forced by the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, or prompted by mere bravado, to trust to the wings of her 
imagination, it is not difficult to understand why the “ spirits” 
were unwilling to have the allegations submitted to Miss 
Nightingale. 

Incidentally, other suspicious features appear. One is the 
assertion that “the spirits tell us that they are all in Paradise, 
preparing for Heaven ”’, and that “ they are as happy as they can 
be without us.” All detained in Paradise, not only the soldiers 
recently passed over, but Milton, Shakespeare and Chaucer, who 
have been gone some centuries, nay, even John the Apostle and 
Julius Cesar! Don’t they ever reach Heaven, for which they 
are so diligently preparing? And all are happy as they can be, 
John and Nero, Jeanne d’Arc and Henry VIII, Garfield and 
Guiteau! Perhaps we ought not to entertain prejudices against 
such dull uniformity, but at least we are warranted in assuming 
that there is some degree of relation between cause and effect 
beyond the borderline. Besides, the account here given is sadly 
at variance from the almost uniform testimony of the best ac- 
credited bona fide automatic deliverances. 

And it is to be noted that not a single spirit entertained re- 
ligious sentiments which Miss Sonwell, and incidentally Miss 
Mason, could not cheerfully endorse. “I assure you,” writes the 
latter, “that we are none of us superstitious or credulous, nor 
have we orthodox religious beliefs.” ‘ Only let me assure you 
that all the messages we have had are beautiful and natural, that 
the religion preached is broad and without doctrine, and that to 
believe it would rob death of every terror.’’ We are quite assured 
that there was a coincidence of sentiment quite flattering to the 
ladies, and—significant. But, though I would not for the world 
urge a pragmatic consideration in a discussion conducted on 
scientific and critical principles, I cannot forbear remarking that 
it seems unfortunate that the scheme of things is such that death 
need have no terrors for William Hohenzollern and some others. 

If the messages were genuine, they showed such unexampled 
mediumistic power even in its incipiency, that the pair ought in 
their later development to have shone like twin Siriuses in the 
sky of Psychical Research, with a glory far exceeding that of 
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Mrs. Piper. But instead, their rays suddenly vanished, like 
meteors for which, to quote Jude, “the blackness of darkness 
hath been reserved forever.” Not even a reply was made to Dr. 
Hodgson’s inquiries, in spite of the assurance of delight in the 
prospect of sending “ further matter”. Did Miss Mason catch 
naughty Lizzie making notes from the cyclopedia? If there was 
not some illuminating and disheartening discovery, it is difficult 
to comprehend why subsequent wonders were wasted on the 
desert air, but if there was, then it is quite easy to understand 
and sympathize with the reporter’s reluctance to confess her 
cousin a gay deceiver and herself an easy mark.* 

Satisfied as I am that Miss Sonwell manufactured all the 
“spirits” of the series, I feel quite amiably disposed toward 
her juvenile prank. If this article meets her eye she will recog- 
nize herself under the disguise, and perhaps will be jolly enough 
to write and tell us all about it. 





*Miss Mason remarked that “both my cousin and myself are perfectly 
helpless alone”, in the matter of getting messages. That the cousin should 
appear to be so would be simply part of the mystification. 














Miscellaneous Experiences. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIENCES. 


The following experiences should be on record for their 
variety and especially for those which represent the subject as 
out of her body. They are not published as evidence that the 
soul of the living person can leave the body and visit distant 
places, but for the fact of the psychological phenomenon itself, 
whatever the explanation. They must be multiplied in large 
numbers and more details ascertained before we are entitled to 
indulge in theoretical explanations. I am not disposed to adopt 
hastily the view that we can leave our bodies in this manner, tho 
I admit the existence of mental phenomena that can be described 
in that way. But we are always ignorant of our bodies in our 
sleep and most of our dreams, so that it is conceivable that the 
mind may think it is out of the body when it is having clairvoyant 
visions or even so obsessed with vivid hypnogogic illusions that 
it knows no other interpretation of them. What we need is a 
means of assuring ourselves that there is a distinction between 
ordinary dreams and the type of experience here recorded and 
perhaps we have not vet obtained a criterion for this distinction. 
But we shall never ascertain the meaning of such experiences by 
ignoring them or not recording them. In this instance they are 
associated with other kinds of experiences that suggest medium- 
istic characteristics of the subject. This is not always the case. 
Often experiences of “ leaving the body ” are isolated and noth- 
ing else seems to occur, and even this only occasionally, sometimes 
but once. But in this instance other important phenomena of a 
veridical character have occurred and so become associated with 
the “travelling clairvoyance’’. As long as we know that the 
mind, in dreams, feels itself where the images apparently place 
it, we shall have to obtain more than subjective feelings to assure 
us that we can leave our bodies. Besides, the fact that picto- 
graphic images are transmittted telepathically from the agent to 
the percipient may suggest how such visions might occur, 
whether caused by the living or the dead, and the fact that we do 
not feel aware of the body in the clairvoyant or sleep state would 
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explain the tendency for the mind to interpret the experience as 
being out of the body, especially as the memory of clairvoyant 
experiences has some vividness not always associated with 
dreams. Perhaps this might be quoted for the reality of the 
clairvoyant experiences and I shall not deny the possibility. But 
I am trying to discover some criterion by which we can assure 
ourselves that they are not merely subjective.—Editor. 


Dr PERE, WISCONSIN. 
Oct. 28th, 1908. 
To Prorressor Hystop: 
My Dear Sir, 


Anent some of your remarks in your critique of “ Riddle of 
Personality ”, in Journal for June, 1908, I here append one or two 
experiences which may interest you as being directly connected 
with same remarks. (Apparitions of Living: the power to leave 
the body, in the spirit, while still surviving in the flesh.) 

Jan. 6th, 1897. The anniversary of my mother’s death. I had 
been thinking of my sister, recently gone to America (I then being 
in London, England), and regretting we should be parted on such 
a sad occasion as this. Went to bed thinking of her. About 2 
a. m. woke, and saw her standing at the foot of my bed, looking 
intensely sad. Was in her nightgown. Frightened, I called out 
“Oh! Go, go!” She went slowly, looking back at me regretfully as 
she passed out through the door. 

N. B. My sister has no knowledge at all of this appearance, and 
did not will to appear. Was not particularly thinking of me. She 
and I were at this time ignorant of occultism. 

Later, I met occultists, and have had many experiences. Will 
give you some recent ones. 

I woke one morning in July, 1906, and felt someone or some- 
thing bending over me. The thought came, at the same moment. 
“T wish I could leave my body as Mr. D (a medium) once 
told me I should learn to do.” With the thought I heard a distinct 
hiss, and then a snap, in the region of the solar plexus, and instantly, 
without knowledge of getting there, I found myself in light, white 
form, standing by the cot of my child (in the same room). He 
was awake, and playing with the bed-clothes. I called him three 
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times by name, but he evidently did jot see or hear. As I stood 
there I could see plainly, think clearly. My body looked like a 
cloud cut in human shape. I stood erect, fully conscious of this 
thought ‘ Now I am in the spirit body.” The next thing I knew I 
was a gasping for breath as I (apparently) came back to my physi- 
cal body on the bed. When my breath became normal I questioned 
the child. He had not seen nor heard anything at his cot. He said 
“T thought you were asleep: you were lying on the bed with your 
eyes shut.” 

Another night, a week or two later, I found myself in this same 
white, cloudlike form, human-shaped, in the back corridor of the 
house,—a very large one. I had to walk two long passages before 
I could reach my bedroom door, and I knew it. I started, gliding 
slowly, finding that thought of movement produced movement. At 
last, feeling exhausted, I gained my bedroom door, when, as I was 
about to enter, I felt as if impelled to go into the half-open door 
of a bedroom on my right. I sighed, feeling intensely tired, but 
went in, and looked at the sleeping girl in the bed. The next thing 
I remembered, after taking a look at the bed, was gasping for 
breath in my own bed. 

Next morning I asked the girl (for I did not know) “ L——, 
do you ever sleep with your bedroom door half open?” She an- 
swered “ Yes: I always do.” 

In this same month (July, 1906) I had another experience. I 
found myself standing (in form as before described) in a wretched 
garret in a city. It seemed barely dawn. At either side of me, 
supporting me, I saw (dimly) a form like myself, only that both 
these were pronounced grey in color. I felt they were robuster 
than I. They were holding me up a little. Ali three of us stood 
immediately in front of a low, miserable-looking bed, on which a 
woman of middle age lay dying. She turned her head and saw me,— 
and I felt convinced I was the only form she saw. A smile of 
absolute content lit up her face,—she looked convinced,—and she 
then appeared to close her eyes for the last. She was quite alone, 
and evidently dying in wretchedness. The room, the woman, and 
the other two forms, were all strange to me. I could not recall 
anything familiar, not anything I might once have known; yet my 
sensations as I stood by the bed were most vivid. I knew I had 
been called thus to convince this woman of a future life. I was 
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impressed with the idea that here was someone who had fallen into 
adversity. I also knew that the other two forms could not make 
themselves visible to her—they seemed full of anxiety and earnest- 
ness. It seemed as if the woman did not recognize me as anything 
beyond a form, denoting a continued existence. I did not have 
the feeling of personal recognition. I did have the clear idea that 
she was regarding me as a discarnate entity! I knew nothing of 
coming back. The usual struggle for breath came, and then normal 
consciousness. 

While this struggle for breath is on, I am always conscious of 
this thought :—“ Now I am re-entering my body.” 

In view of your statements re this phase of the supernormal, 
I felt these occurrences might interest you. I have nothing to give 
you as a guarantee of good faith, save to state that 1 am a woman 
intensely interested in these matters, desirous of the truth at any 
cost, and that I have been saved from scepticism of a future life 
by many personal occurrences such as these. I consider the three 
I have given you some of the best I have had. 

I have never done anything professional, and am not ‘a medium ’, 
—indeed I never speak of these matters ‘ outside’. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) R. T. J——. 


De Pere, Wis., Nov. Ist, [1908]. 
Dear Dr. Hysvop, 

I answer your queries with pleasure. 

1. My sister was clear and life-like as I saw her: it certainly 
was not my mother, who had different features, and was years 
older. My sister was in her nightgown, and might easily, from 
her appearance, have come in from an adjoining room. One thing 
I noted in particular,—she had the top button of her nightgown 
unfastened,—a habit of hers. (One of our relatives was strangled 
by a tight nightgown collar, in her sleep.) 

2. My sister is living. 

3. I have seen those in the body while myself out. I have 
been conscious of assistance (in walking or standing) several times. 
I have also seen other forms, though never clearly (as when I was 
in the garret). 
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4. Yes. I believe that I met my mother, both of us being in 
spirit form. (Note experience in enclosed list sent.) I seemed 
very robust,—much more so than usual. My sister, at my side, 
(another one, also living) seemed a grey shadow,—faint, almost 
more felt than seen, but positively there. My mother, too, seemed 
to look almost normal,—the only experience I recall of any real 
clearness while out of my body; I, too, was very robust, rather 
different than usual. I cannot tell if added power was given me 
to carry through this greatly longed for experience, or if any special 
and unknown phase was on. 

5. I have never been able to verify the garret experience. 
(Have never tried.) 

6. I have described the attendant scene in the garret; also on 
meeting my mother. My first two experiences of being out of my 
body were unsatisfactory, but there was an attendant scene. First 
I found myself floating over a hilly, beautiful country, which I 
seemed to know was Scotland (I was then living in England). I 
was being helped along by a form similar to my own, at my side. 
I got on badly. We floated just a few feet above the ground, but 
it seemed as if I must fall through ignorance of motion. The ex- 
perience was vivid, but probably short in duration. (1902,—about 
November.) Second. After reaching America (end of 1903) I 
found myself for the second time in this cloud-like form, in a coun- 
try strange and exotic-looking. I was again being helped, exactly 
as before, but got on worse. I was impressed that I was in Southern 
California. (My impressions in super-normal states are almost, 
if not every time, strong, sure, and vivid. I seem to know the why 
and the wherefore; I feel intelligent, rather than confused, and I 
never feel nervous, or that anything extraordinary is happening. 
I believe I have, in every case, too, recognized the particular condi- 
tion. In the case of the experience with my mother alone have I 
felt that the condition might be one which was not entirely revealed 
to me. I say this because I was so much more robust than usual. ) 

7. I cannot: recall feeling that I have never left earthly con- 
ditions. I have realised distances; sometimes I am out of doors, 
and again will be walking in the same house in which I live. In 
these latter cases I see things just as I know them in the normal. 
I see people in the flesh. I have spoken to them, it seems they 
cannot hear; bent over them, and realised myself unseen. I seem 
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a thing apart and detached, and yet absolutely in the heart of every- 
thing, just as when normal, and in the flesh. My form is light and 
white, and I glide rather than walk. Let me say this,—that I feel 
no difference, save in form, from my fleshly self. That is, as far 
as intelligent sensations go. 

I will record you any further experiences at once, but as I 
have premonitions and foretelling dreams all the time, I will send 
the best, now and again, of these. 

In automatic writing, I have had a message or two purporting 

‘to be from Mr. Myers (who was my father’s friend many years 
ago; and whom I remember as a little girl). But I gave up writing 
almost at once. Now, I am beginning again. 

The enclosed experiences were written recently, for Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Dayton. I have added one or two more now that I recall. 
You may retain them, if that is wished. I have had many more; 
but some I could not write. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) R. T. J——. 


De Pere, Wis., Nov. 10th, [1908]. 
Dear Dr. Hystop, 


I am glad that you care to have the records I sent in. 

In response to your query: Yes, I am conscious of my natural 
surroundings when ‘in the form’. For instance, when standing 
over my child’s cot ‘in the form’, I noticed that he was picking the 
woollen blanket and playing with the tiny particles he secured. 
Again, I held the sides of the cot. It was all perfectly natural, just 
as if I had been in the flesh. In another instance, when finding 
myself ‘in the form’ in the back corridor of the house, I thought, 
before reaching it, of the heavy curtain hanging partly over one of 
the doors, and wondered how I was going to pass that,—so light, 
so ethereal did I feel, and seem to look. But on reaching the 
curtain, which did not entirely cover the door, I swayed to one side, 
and passed it all right. All looked just the same as it did the next 
morning when I passed down the corridor in the flesh. And the 
girl whose room I entered looked normal. I always know what is 
happening to me, and am never nervous, nor do I feel that there 
is anything abnormal in it. There is rather a feeling of exaltation; 
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something superior, even, to the feeling of being physically in perfect 
condition, and spiritually uplifted. It did occur to me, while ‘ in the 
form’ during the corridor episode, that the change from the body 
to the spirit form is a considerable one, however. Whilst still in 
the midst of things, seeing those we know, speaking to them (and 
not being able to make them hear) thinking as in the flesh, and 
speaking the same way, one yet is conscious of being removed from 
them, i. e., in so far as one realises one is not able to communicate ; 
and not in any other way. There is no question of memory cog- 
nizance with me. It is actual perception of people, things, and 
events. When I made up my child’s cot that particular morning, 
there were the particles of woollen fluff I had seen him pull off. 
Yet he had not seen me, nor heard me, as you will remember. 

I had a warning premonition—in a dream—the same night I 
wrote you last (Nov. Ist, I think). It is slight, but I will record 
it. You know I spoke of taking up planchette writing with my 
husband again. That night I dreamed I was rushing across the 
road to a house where we used to live. I reached it, and said to 
the owner “ Oh! I would not live in that house (our present one) 
for anything; it has become a place of horrors”. I was trembling, 
and my child crying, evidently with fear, I woke. Then I slept 
again, after having lain awake, wondering what it meant. 

I dreamed a second time,—Thought I stood on one side of a 
broad river. On the other side were lined up a row of dark forms, 
seeming to have weapons. There were breaks in the line of them, 
and heights beyond. I saw two people trying to swim across the 
river, and while I watched, a clergyman rushed forward and called 
out “ Fools! Come back! You are too few to conquer!” And then 
I saw that indeed these two could hardly, even with stratagem, have 
got through the slight breaks in the line to the heights beyond. I 
turned and walked away. Someone came up and pushed a paper 
in my hand. I looked at it, and read this in print :— 

“ But the man she sought was dead. She called out. There was 
an answering roar from over the river.” 

I woke. 


I have italicised points which seemed to me significant. My 
husband and I had tried for an hour that evening with planchette, 


practically without result. I feel these dreams were warnings to 
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desist,—at least, under present conditions. I felt that physical man- 
ifestations (rappings, etc., which terrify me), might result. 

I have written and got a few messages, but a great many have 
been wrong. I have never, however, sat with several for writing. 
It seems best for me to take what comes, and not strive. My most 
interesting experiences have not been sought for at all. 

I hope I have not wearied you. 

Sincerely, 


(Mrs.) R. T. J——. 


De Pere, Wis., Nov. 15th, [1908]. 
DeEAR Dr. Hystop, 


In response to your question: No, I am not conscious of my 
body and the objects about that when I am at a distance ‘in the 
form’. I have never seen my body when ‘in the form ’,—not even 
when the incident occurred in the same room. As I bent over my 
child’s cot I had my back turned to my own bed. But my child 


saw my body. On my querying him he said “I thought you were 
asleep ; you were lying with your eyes shut ”, or words to that effect. 
He told me he had seen me lying with my eyes shut. He had not 
seen or heard me at the side of his cot. 

In looking over some notes, I find I have omitted to tell you of 
an experience I remembered the other day, which happened in 1902, 
in London, England. The experience presumably happened near 
dawn, as the light was breaking when my husband awakened me. 

I found myself standing in a strange school-room. I was not 
in the white, ethereal form, but looked and felt something like my 
material self,—though not quite so. Before me was a woman of 
middle age, advancing and smiling in a peculiar manner. I noted 
the manner. I also noted her hair, which was darker (much) on 
one side than on the other. It was pronouncedly greyish on the 
other. While I waited, expecting her to address me, I became con- 
scious of recall,—just as one would jump to a summons he knew 
was important,—that was the feeling. I then felt myself swished 
through space. I have no remembrance or knowledge of objects, 
but have of help,—one half visible form at my side. It was just 
space. I was conscious, in my body, a moment or two before I 
could speak. I heard my heavy, long breaths, and felt my husband 
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shake my arm and say “ Why don’t you speak? Why are you so 
long answering?” I said, “ You would be long, if you were being 
swished through space a thousand miles a minute”, and laughed. 
Then I described the woman I had seen, and he said “ That is Miss 
H———— of the ———— Normal School. It is-exactly her description 
and manner.” (An American School which my husband—an 
American—attended before visiting England.) 


I do not quote this as an ‘in the form’ experience exactly, be- 
cause I seemed more material. I do not know what to make of it. 
It was more than clairvoyance, because there was the sense of tre- 
mendous rush through space, and the long heavy breath of return 
was exactly the same as when after an experience in the ethereal 
form. I had never visited America when this took place. 


Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) R. T. J———. 


De Perr, Wis., Dec., 14th, 1908. 
PROFESSOR JAMES Hys top, 


DEAR Dr. Hyslop :— 


I regret very much my delay in answering your letter to Mrs. 
J of Nov. 19th, but take pleasure in giving you the statement 
you request. 

I read the notes Mrs. J sent you, in which she related 
some of her experiences. I think that she has taken a great deal of 
pains to give you these experiences with as much exactness of detail 
as possible; and they are related in the same terms and language 
as she related them to me at the time of occurrence. Mrs. J is 
usually very exact in making statements; she uses the same expres- 
sions and words, usually, in repeating statements. She is not excit- 
able, and when she has an experience of this kind she relates it to 
me with deliberation and the normal interest of an every-day ex- 
perience. 

In some of the cases she has given you she did not know the 
significance of the experience until later. In this connection, I 
would call your atention to the vision of the woman whose hair 
was whiter on one side of her head than on the other, etc. Mrs. 
J gave me this description immediately after seeing it. I at 
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once recognized the woman, but did not acknowledge it until she 
gave me a full description. In this case any variation in detail or 
draught on the imagination would have been recognized by me. 

Mrs. J——- is very reticent about relating her experiences, but 
is truthful to the last degree, and I assure you that she has related 
these experiences to you exactly as she has given them to me at the 
time they occurred. 

I assure you that I shall take pleasure in doing anything I can 
to throw further light on the subject, and beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
R. T. J-——. 


London, Nov., 1900—On the three first Tuesdays of this month I 
was wakened at night, from deep sleep, by feeling a person get 
roughly on to my bed,—a narrow one,—and apparently push me 
in order to get sufficient room. I distinctly felt myself pushed, 
though I saw nothing. Then, for at least ten minutes on each oc- 
casion, and while lying fully and consciously awake, I heard heavy 
and rather stertorous breathing right by my head. 

(Three weeks same thing happened. In Jan., 1901, an uncle of 
mine died.) 


Dec., 1900.—One night near Xmas, (I cannot give exact date) while 
kneeling to say my prayers, I distinctly heard a heavy sigh, as if 
from a person standing just at the back of me. I paused; then 
began praying again. Instantly another sigh, almost a groan, came 
again. I saw nothing, and quitted my room. 


Feb., 1901—I went up to my room one night, just as it was getting 
dark, to find something. Just as I was shutting the bureau drawer, 
I heard a noise as of someone moving noisily in the next room. 
Surprised, because I had seen the occupant (this was a boarding and 
rooming house) go out only a few moments before, I called. No 
one answered, and the noise went on. I looked in, and found the 
room unoccupied. The noises ceased as I opened the door. (This 
room was divided from mine by a wooden partition, extending from 
floor to ceiling, and having a separate entrance from the corridor 
outside. There had originally been one large room.) 
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These occurrences all happened in the same house. 
















Oct., 1901. Dorking, Surrey, England—I was wakened one night 
this month by the feeling of someone having touched me. Looking 
up, I saw on the chair by the head of my bed the face and figure of 
a man. He was materialized to the waist perfectly, but the limbs 
were shadowy and dark. He was laughing, and seemed delighted 
to be seen. He was dressed in a navy serge sack coat, and had on 
collar and tie. (I think, red.) No one that I knew; and from his 
clothes, which were in style, must have recently passed over. For 
several moments I gazed; then he abruptly vanished. 

(Although I did not know this man, I was impressed with the 
fact that, physically, he was the type to which I had always been 
attracted —_the same type, indeed, as my husband, whom I had 
married a few months previously to this occurrence.) 










Dec., 1901. London—Just before Xmas I was wakened one night 
to full consciousness, though I did not seem able to open my eyes. 
I felt a sensation of being wafted slightly upward, and turned to 
look at my husband. It seemed as if my sight came from within,— 
not being caused by the normal, open eye. From my husband I 
looked to the side of the bed. Two women were standing there. 
The younger was looking down rather sadly at my sleeping hus- 
band; the elder was looking at me. She smiled, and said “ We’ve 
been looking at you such a long time.” Then they instantly van- 
ished. Both were dressed in ordinary clothes, outdoor, hats and all. 
The clothes were somewhat out of date; the younger woman’s es- 
pecially. I woke my husband, and described my experience. He 
said “ You have given an exact description of my two dead sisters. 
The younger died several years before the elder.” 

(N. B. On coming to America, one year later, and entering the 
house of my husband’s mother, I saw at once an enlarged photo of 
the elder dead woman, hanging on the wall. I recognized it at once 


as the woman I had seen in London, though she was not dressed in 
the same way.) 



















Feb., 1902. London—During the early part of this month my hus- 
band was in poor health. One night, as I raised my head, after 
finishing my prayers by the side of the bed, I distinctly saw, stand- 
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ing on the opposite side of my bed, and looking down at my husband, 
the beautiful, white-robed form of a woman. With the exception 
of wings, she was exactly like the average idea of an angel, and had 
long bright hair hanging loosely to her waist. She took no notice 
of me, but steadfastly regarded my husband, (who was asleep), 
standing motionless, with hands linked in front of her, though ap- 
parently not clasped in prayer. I was awed. She was visible about 
three seconds. 

A few days after this, in the same room, my child was born. A 
week later I woke one night from sleep to full consciousness, just 
about dawn. Immediately I had a feeling of being wafted upward. 
It seemed as if I lay, in light ethereal form, about a foot above my 
physical body. I looked down by my side and saw, materialized, 
the head and face, and part of the shoulders of the same man whom 
I had seen sitting by my bed in Dorking, in October, 1901. The 
materialization had evidently been made with much effort,—the face 
was drawn. He smiled recognition, was visible for at least five 
seconds, and vanished. On this occasion I gasped a great many 
times after he vanished. It seemed as if I were getting back in 
my body. There was a sense of struggle with the breath. 


April 20th, 1902. London; same room—I woke about 7.15 a. m. 
Was lying thinking, when a voice from some unseen source said 
loudly, just by my side, “A letter from Mabel.” I remained quiet 
until my husband woke. Just then the postman knocked, and I 
heard the maid enter the adjacent sitting-room. Opening the fold- 
ing doors, I saw my letter. It was from my sister Mabel. Was of 
no importance ; and I had not been particularly expecting it. 


March 20th, 1903. Bristol, England—Our child was now thirteen 
months old. On this morning I woke about seven [o’clock], find- 
ing my husband and baby awake. The baby was in a separate cot, 
by the side of the bed. He seemed in as perfect health and spirits 
as usual. I spoke a few words, and sat up in bed. Then a sudden 
feeling of intense langour overpowered me, and I put my head on 
the pillow. I must have instantly passed to clairvoyance. - I saw my 
child, standing up in his cot, dressed in a white gown, dotted with 
black, and trimmed with crépe. A long crépe streamer was pinned 
on his right shoulder. I seemed, in my vision, to tear it off, crying, 
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“Who put that there?” Then I awakened to the normal again, and 
said to my husband, “ Did I call out?” He said, “No. I thought 
you were dozing; your eyes were shut.” 

A week after, the baby came down with pneumonia, and very 
nearly passed over. Two strange things happened during his illness. 
The medicine was doing no good, and he seemed near to dying, 
when one morning I had occasion to go up to the bedroom to get 
some cotton-wool. As I entered the bedroom I noticed the maid 
had put clean newspapers under the spirit-kettle. I seemed pushed 
towards those papers. Leaning against the bureau, the top of which 
they covered, I read some recommendations of ‘ Angier’s Emulsion ’. 
1 went downstairs, forgetting my original errand, and sent for a 
bottle. From the day of taking it, the child began to recover. : 

While he was getting better, but still weak and not out of 
danger, I dozed one night on a couch by the cradle. I dreamed that 
I went into a shop full of tomb-stones, in order to select one. With 
a sense of terrible shock I awoke. The baby was uncovered, and 
coughing. A few nights later my husband and I “ sat” for autom- 
matic writing. (We had been practising but a few weeks, and I 
was very immature, and understood but little.) A message pur- 
ported to come from my Mother, (deceased), saying “I sent the 
dream. The horror awakened you; your waking saved the child a 
severe relapse.” The child recovered. 


From June, 1903, to Oct., 1903, I associated myself, for the 
first time, with a Spiritualistic Church. I was NOT a “ Spiritual- 
ist’, but having had many unusual experiences, I wished to see if 
I could elucidate them, and learn more. I was told at this church 
that I was a strong medium, and had many “experiences”. I ap- 
pend one or two which impressed me. 


One night in July, 1903, I went to bed late, and very tired. Just 
as I was composing myself for sleep I felt a sudden inclination to 
look round the room once more. I pulled the bed-clothes down to 
my shoulders, and there, leaning over me, I saw an extraordinary 
form. It was a man, slight and small; and in the dim room I saw 
his darker form quite plainly. There was no light about him; he 
did not suggest flesh and blood; he seemed composed of dark cob- 
webs,—or in tights which were composed of a dense mesh of dark 
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cobwebs. This is all I can liken the look of his body to. His face 
was small, but did not look as if he belonged to a light-colored race. 
The thought flashed through me. “This is a dark spirit”; and 
then, “ Perhaps what the Theosophists would call an ‘ elemental ’.” 
He vanished after about three or four seconds. 

A few days later I was told at a meeting I should hear spirit 
singing on that same night. I went to bed as usual, and was 
wakened as if with a jerk at exactly one a. m. (the time prophesied). 
Listening, I became aware of the most exquisite singing imaginable, 
far above my head. It lasted several minutes. I have never heard 
anything earthly like it. 

In Aug., 1901, (I think the month was August) I dreamed one 
night that I was going up the stairs of a building where people were 
passing up and down, in and out. I thought a horror had occurred. 
I asked someone next me “ What is it?” He answered “ His name 
is Robert Underwood.” I then woke. As I opened my eyes I saw 
a scene right by the side of my bed. It seemed like a scene photo- 
graphed in space. A man stood putting some shining instrument 
into a little black bag. He looked down, just hesitating before he 
closed the bag, as if at something particular he saw. I saw nothing 
of this thing. He inspired me with repugnance. I felt he was 
doing something horrible. The scene faded in a few seconds. 

Two nights later I was reading a newspaper, and read an an- 
nouncement that a woman had been found murdered at a seaside 
resort where I used to live. Her body had been found buried in 
the sand. I read “A prayer-book was found on her, inscribed 
‘Elizabeth Worsley, from her friend Mrs. R. Underwood.’” This 
struck me. Three months later, about, I moved up to London. In 
a street near our house I| noticed, on my first walk out, a shop over 
which the name R. Underwood was written. My then state of health 
forbade me to go in, I regret to say. On recovering from my illness 
I had to leave London immediately. Thus I had no chance of 
testing this case. 

About that time my sisters and I were discussing, one night, as 
to the name of the man spirit who had twice materialized to me, 
and who, at meetings, had been described as a “guide”. That 
night I seemed to fall into partial clairvoyance, and a book was held 
in front of me. I saw written, “ His name is Cyprian Anser. He 
cometh in the silence.” 
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In July, 1906, I had what I feel was an interview with my de- 
ceased mother,—an exquisite experience, long wished for. 

I found myself, looking almost as robust as if in the physical 
body, in a large building. It seemed normal. A sister (living) 
was in shadowy form by my side. I seemed to feel her, rather 
than see her. We descended a flight of stairs, and entered an empty 
room. I walked forward and opened the door of an adjoining 
room. It was a children’s ward in a hospital. Over one of the 
beds my mother was bending, holding a cup to a sick child. My 
mother looked up as I entered, put down the cup, and followed me 
out into the empty room. Here she embraced my sister and me. 
We two were weeping bitterly, and clinging to her. At last, after 
a few seconds, I dried my eyes, and said, “ Mother, you know my 
father has always yearned for proof of your continued identity; 
can you not give me one?” She hesitated. I said, “ Mother, do you 
really still exist?” She said most earnestly, “I do exist.” Then I 
asked “Tell me something about your past life which I do not 
know.” Hesitation: evident difficulty in recalling. “ Something 
about Wangford ”, I said. (This was a place in which she had lived 
some two years before her marriage.) “Can you not remember 
anything?’ She said suddenly, “ Yes: I gave your father some 
photographs while I was there.” She then said something a little 
incoherent: her power was failing. She tried to speak again, and 
failed, and instead flashed a water-color picture in front of my eyes. 
She then seemed to melt away. All was confusion to me. It seemed 
as if someone else,— & nurse,—came from the inner room to min- 
ister to her. My sister and I passed upstairs, and while ascending 
I knew no more. Was normal again, and catching a little for 
breath. 

I wrote to my father. He said “ Yes, your mother did give me 
some photographs while she was at Wangford.” (A fact unknown 
to me.) I described the water-color picture. He said, “I cannot 
tell exactly. It sounds, however, like a little church we used to 
attend together before our marriage,—Dalestorth, Notts.” (I can- 
not recall if he said in or near Dalestorth.) The water-color was 
of a little grey church on elevated and undulating ground. 

N. B. What I particularly wanted to get was got sucessfully in 
this case,—a fact was given me of which I had no previous knowl- 
edge, and it proved correct. 
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In these excursions I am always perfectly aware of being out of 
my body. I can think clearly, speak normally. The greatest diffi- 
culty is in moving: thought moves me. 


(Mrs.) R. T. J———. 


The following incidents are of a later date from the same 
informant. The first one was sent to me in 1916, when I was 
editing the record previously sent to me, and otherwise tells its 


own story. Those that follow were sent in the same year, but 
at a later date.—Editor. 


CLAIRAUDIENCE. 

One night early in March, 1913, I was retiring at night when 
suddenly it occurred to me that no psychic experiences had come 
to me for some time. With the thought came an intense depression. 
I said to myself: “ Because I have not read or thought of psychic 
subjects lately they have not come to me and perhaps, therefore, 
what does come when I read along these lines is simply caused by 
some unknown power of the mind.” 

Feeling still depressed I went to sleep. Suddenly I woke feeling 
someone had touched me. I knew instantly something was going to 
happen. The clock struck two, downstairs. I sat up in bed, then 
lay down again. Immediately after this a clear exquisite voice 
called from outside the shut bed-room door, “ Coo-ee,” a woman’s 
voice, just the one call and then stillness. I switched on the electric 
light. Beside me lay my sleeping husband and in a cot at my side 
my sleeping baby. I got out of bed and went into my son’s room: he 
too was sound asleep. I returned to bed. Nothing more happened. 

The voice was a woman’s. No pen or tongue can describe a 
spirit voice: it cannot be mistaken for one of earth. There was no 
doubt this particular call was chosen because it is a little intimate 
way we have of calling each other in our family. We had learned it 
through some Australians, who told us it was a call used in the 
3ush. Directly I heard it this thought came to me: “ They have 
chosen ‘ Coo-ee’ to show me they (the spirits) not only exist, but 
know us in a near and intimate way.” It was as if some one said 
this to me, so clear and distinct was the thought. Also immediately 
after came this thought: “ They kept away as far as revelations of 
themselves went for awhile. Gave me the doubt and depression— 
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then the assurance.” Since this occurrence I have read very little 


on psychic matters, but psychic manifestations have occurred 
constantly. 


As the incident lacks clear proof of being supernormal, it 
might be referred to hypnogogic illusion, precipitated from the 
subconscious in this dramatic form. We cannot prove that any 
more than we can its foreign origin. But while it possibly has 
a foreign source, it would have been more impressive had it 
taken an evidential form. It has the psychological earmarks of 
those experiences, however, that are often evidential, and when 
the genuineness of such phenomena has been proved, a large 
number of them would have evidential value.—Editor. 


June 24th, [1909]. 
Dear Dr. Hystop: 


You asked me to send on my experiences “ however small.” 
Here is an unusually clear, if small, one. 

I sometimes write stories for a certain New York magazine. 
The editor has always accepted by return mail, until the last story I 
wrote. If there was a case of rejection I have had to wait two weeks. 

I sent him the last story early this month and it went over the 
usual time for acceptance. I awoke one morning last week and on 
counting up, found I could have heard from the editor two days 
before. It seemed to me, therefore, that I must be going to get a 
rejection, according to precedent. Depressed I turned over and 
dozed a few minutes. As I opened my eyes again, I saw floating 
about one foot above the bed-quilt a cheque and on it, printed, the 
name “ Ashe.” (Ashe is the name of the hero of this story.) There 
were words on the cheque which I had not the time to decipher— 
indeed my attention was only drawn to the significant name in print. 
The cheque remained there about three seconds. A week later I 
received a cheque for the story from the editor. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. R. T. J——. 


7 


The letter narrating this incident did not specify the year and 
so an inquiry brought the information that it was in 1909. The 
latter giving the date was written on August 20th, 1916.—Editor. 
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Aug. 20th, 1916. 
Dear Dr. Hystor: 

For the past two years (1914-1916), whenever anything pleasant 
or happy is going to transpire I have noticed a certain tune rings in 
my head three days befor the event. 

In the event of hearing of a death which will grieve me I always 
heard Chopin’s “ Funeral March.” For a wedding, Mendelssohn’s 
“ Wedding March” (Athalie). For a move, the “ Grand March.” 

The tunes have preceded events many times. I am not partic- 
ularly musical. I often hear voices just at waking. For instance, 
on Aug. 13th, 1916, as I opened my eyes a voice said: “ You are 
waking to weep.” On Aug. 16th, I read that the Canadians at Ypres 
had been sent to the Somme front. My brother would be among 
them and I knew he was therefore in the worst of the danger. 

Faithfully yours, 
Mrs. R. T. J-——. 


Later inquiry on May 10th, 1919 brought the reply that the 
apparent premonition: “ You are waking to weep” was verified 
on September 15th, 1916. This was nearly a month later. Her 
statement, after giving the date is: “ My brother was terribly 
wounded in the battle of the Somme. He eventually lived, but 
with a permanently dislocated right arm and with shrapnel in 
his lung.” 


The following incident was reported on Aug. 20th, 1916, 
but is dated June 28th, 1916, evidently having been written out 
at that date.—Editor. 


I was lying in bed awake. Very hot night. Room slightly 
lighted, lamp outside. My husband at my side had been restless. 
For a few minutes he had been quiet. I lay on my back with my 
head turned away from him. 

I heard the bed creak and thought he is getting up and going 
downstairs where it is cooler. ; 

A man’s figure in a white night-shirt crossed the end of the bed 
and walked across the room to a dormer window, stood looking out, 
peering very wistfully into the road below. He had a hand raised 
to the muslin curtain. I saw the hand move the muslin curtain 
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slightly aside. The man leaned his elbows on the sill and the head 
and neck were craned forward so that the full height was not 
revealed while he was at the window. The extreme wistfulness as 
he looked out struck me and I watched at least for 20 seconds and 
probably 30. Just as I was going to speak an elbow touched my side. 
My husband was in bed beside me, when I turned to look, and was 
just waking from a doze. He had not moved. I quickly looked 
back to the window but the figure had vanished. My first thought 


was as to time and I was going to rise and see, when the clock struck 
midnight. 





In this same block lives a girl whose brother joined the Cana- 
dians and fought in France a year. For a year I had heard and 
seen his letters, magazines, cards, etc., sent home, and I was deeply 
interested in him. I had never seen him, only his photo. On June 
29th about 2.30 P. M. the telephone rang and I went. The girl’s 
cousin said: “ Hannah has just heard her brother was killed on June 


6th. 


I then felt positive I had seen the spirit of this poor boy, looking 
for his home. I thought of my brother also with the Canadians, 
but the figure was too tall and too slim. My brother had never met 
this boy, but he (my brother) was wounded in the same battle 
where the other man, John Delay, was killed. Once before I saw 
the apparition of a man the day before I heard he had died. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


EXPERIENCES COINCIDENTAL WITH SHIPWRECK. 

The following is from Prof. S. P. Langley, the late head of 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C. It is not clear 
from the account whether he was the subject of the experience 
or whether he just reported and vouched for it. It is the word 
“through ’”’ in the title that makes this uncertain and suggests 
that he merely regards it as genuine. It was reported to Dr. 
Hodgson. It is one of the many incidents that represent a 
coincidence with a death and a disaster.—Editor. 

Through Prof. S. P. Langley—October 16, 1894. 





I had had a good night’s sleep and woke suddenly, and got up 
and walked to the window. It was a clear sunrise and looking at 
my watch saw it was five o’clock and remembered it was the 4th 
of July. (1 think it was 1892.) Finding it too early to dress I 
went back to bed and soon felt that my soul was leaving my body. 

| Query.—‘ Had this ever happened before?” Yes, several 
times, but I consider it a very dangerous thing. If any one found 
my body, they would think me dead and perhaps kill it, so I could 
not return to it.] 

I found myself flying through space at a very rapid rate. I felt 
as if I was pressing my way among a crowd of beings as a fish 
might do through a shoal in water. Previous to this, when in this 
state, 1 had never been in communication with any one,—but now 
as I was flying inconceivably quick I saw a human being approach- 
ing me as rapidly as I was moving. It was a woman in a nightgown 
with her hair disheveled and as she passed me she said distinctly: 
“Yes, the vessel was lost on the coast of Newfoundland. There 
were sixteen of us—nine were drowned,” and she passed on. I 
came back to my body and went to breakfast at the usual time where 
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I met the party I was travelling with from Michigan. I 
asked if any one had heard of the loss of this vessel, repeating the 
dream I had just had. No one knew anything about it. The next 
day we were coming near New York when the Tribune was brought 
in the cars, and one of my party handed me an article to read. It 
was an account of the shipwreck of the (forgotten) on the 
banks of Newfoundland at 5 o’clock July 4th. There had been 
sixteen on board and nine were drowned. Among them was the wife 
of the captain, the only woman on the vessel. I cut out this account, 
and have it in my pocket,—( Showing it). 





Boston Herald.—July 5, 1892. 
14 OUT OF 2?” MISSING. 
Suip PETER STUART A NEAR YARMOUTH, N. S. 


In a Fog She Runs on the Ledges, and Immediately Goes to Pieces. 
Over Half of Her Crew Lost, and Also the Wife and Child 
of the Captain. 


(Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.) 


Hairax, N.S. July 4, 1892.—Ship Peter Stuart. Capt. Hughes, 
from St. John for Liverpool, deal laden, struck on the ledges off 
Chebogue Point, Yarmouth, early this morning in a dense fog, and 
immediately went to pieces. 

The captain’s wife and child were drowned before leaving the 
ship. The captain and mate, with 11 of the crew, succeeded in 
reaching the shore in safety, but in a very exhausted condition, 
being badly bruised. Four of the crew perished in the boat from 
exposure. The second mate is among the missing. In all 14 out of 
a total of 27 are missing. The injured men are all under medical 
treatment. The Peter Stuart was 1749 tons register, and owned in 


London. Her cargo and pieces of the hull are strewn along the 
shores of the sound and harbor. 


DEAR Dr. Hopcson: 


I was absent when your letter came, hence delay. I mail this 
direct from Astor Library to save time. 
Sincerely, 


Janet E. Ruvutz Regs. 
April 12, 1895. 
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New York Tribune, July 5, 1802. 
Yarmouth, N. 5., July 4.— 


The ship Peter Stuart, Captain Hughes, from St. John for 
Liverpool, deal laden, struck on the ledges of Chebogue Point early 
this morning in a dense fog. The ship immediately went to pieces. 
The captain’s wife and child were drowned before they attempted 
to leave the ship. 

The captain and mate, with eleven of the crew, succeeded in 
reaching the shore in safety, but in an exhausted condition. Four 
of the crew perished on the boat from exposure. The second mate 
is among the missing. In all fourteen out of a total of twenty-seven 
are missing. _ 

The Peter Stuart was 1,749 tons register, and was owned in 
London. Her cargo and pieces of the hull are strewn along the 
shore of the sound and harbor. 


New York World, July 5, 1802. 
SIXTEEN LIVES LOST. 

YarmoutTH, N. S., July 4.—The ship Peter Stuart, Capt, Hughes, 
from St. John for Liverpool, deal laden, struck on the rocks off 
Chebogue Point, N. S. this morning, and went to pieces. 

The crew with the captain’s wife and child attempted to escape 
in boats and on a raft. One of the boats capsized and the occupants 
were drowned, including Mrs. Hughes and the boy. The raft broke 
up and only three of its burden were rescued. 

The captain and 11 sailors out of twenty-eight souls, all told, 
were saved. 

The Peter Stuart left St. John last Wednesday. The crew were 


principally Europeans. Among the first who shipped from St. John 
was Anders Olsen of New York. 
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